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Swift's Premium Bacon 


HE “Swift Premium” cure does 
more than give a delicious 
and characteristic flavor. It makes 
the bacon firm and tender—always 
dependable because always the 
same. “Swift’s Premium” slices 
like wax and the cook has no 
difficulty to brown and crisp it 
evenly on the broiler. 





“Swift’s Premium” Bacon hasa thin 
rind—meaning young pork, is nicely 
streaked with lean and becomes 
the favorite brand in the household. 





U. S. Government Inspected and Passed 


For sale at all dealers, either in Premium 
the piece or sliced in glass jars. BS 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. Bacon 
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is stamped with the word 
STERLING. It is guaranty of 


the /ineness of metal. 


aan 2d ‘PIECE OF SILVER 
stamped also with this mark 
carries an absolute 
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but of its proper weight, design 
and craftsmanship. It means that 
it is Gorham Silver. 








cA very large proportion of" all 
silverware made is Gorham. When 
a wedding present of silver is 
iven, it is almost obligatory that 


it be Gorham Silver For sale by 


all leading jewelers. Seeeeteny wh 
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At the Presidential 
primary in Mary- 
land last week Mr. 
Roosevelt won the 
entire delegation of sixteen from the State. 
The Maryland law is different from any other 
that we know of in the country. At the 
primary, delegates are elected to the State 
Convention, while at the same time a direct 
vote for preference is taken throughout the 
State. The State Convention selects the 
delegates to the National Convention, the 
way in which the delegates vote in the State 
Convention being determined by the prefer- 
ential vote in each district. The delegates 


The Political Campaign: 
Maryland, Nevada, 
and Kansas 


to the National Convention aje required by 
the primary law to carry out conscientiously 
the expressed wish of the voters as to the 


Presidential nominee. ‘The Roosevelt forces 
elected sixty-six delegates to the State Con- 
vention as against sixty-three for Mr. Taft. 
That is, sixty-six delegates were elected from 
districts in which the preference vote was 
cast for Mr. Roosevelt, although four or five 
of those delegates were personally favorable 
to Mr. Taft. For several days after the 
primary it was widely announced in the 
press that there was grave doubt whether 
the Taft leaders would not attempt to annul 
the preference vote by some means, and 
to have the delegates to the State Con- 
vention give expression to their own prefer- 
ences, which were evidently, in the case of 
the majority of the delegates, in favor of Mr. 
Taft. Soon, however, the Governor of the 
State, who is one of the ‘Taft leaders, and 
the ‘Taft manager, announced that they 
desired the Convention to carry out in good 
faith the preference of the voters as expressed 
in the primary. No expression, however, 
has come from President Taft on this point, 
nor, as we go to press, has he expressed 
any opinion as to the duty of the four district 
delegates in Massachusetts who were elected, 


pledged to Mr. Taft, in districts where the 
preference votes went to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Last week also the six delegates from Nevada 
were selected and instructed for Mr. ‘Taft ; 
while in Kansas the four delegates at large 
were instructed for Mr. Roosevelt, giving 
Mr. Roosevelt twenty of the twenty-two dele- 
gates from that State. 
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On the Democratic 
side, Mr. Champ 
Clark carried Mary- 
land and Washington, while Mississippi cast 
its vote for Mr. Underwood. In the Demo- 
cratic contest 580 delegates have already 
been selected. Of these delegates 226 are 
instructed for Mr. Clark, 107 for Governor 
Wilson, 84+ for Mr. Underwood, 30 for Gov- 
ernor Marshall, 14 for Governor Baldwin, 
10 for Governor Burke, and 109 (including 
90 from New York) are uncommitted. On 
the Republican side it is much more difficult 
to tell what the actual figures are. ‘There is 
only one thing of which any one can be sure, 
and that is that the claims made by campaign 
managers and party newspapers on both 
sides are perfectly sure to be exaggerated. 
It is only in those States which have had 
Presidential primaries that the result is 
unquestioned—and even in one of those, 
Massachusetts, there remains some doubt 
just how the vote will be divided at the 
Convention. On Monday of last week the 
New York * Tribune,” a pronounced Admin- 
istration organ, claimed +10 delegates for 
Mr. ‘laft and conceded 251 to Mr. Roose- 
velt, recording 35 as being uncommitted. 
On the same day the New York “ Evening 
Mail,” which is favorable to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy, claimed 291 delegates for Mr. 
Roosevelt, conceded 232 to Mr. Taft, and 
recorded 19 as uninstructed and 154 as con- 
tested. In addition, the 36 delegates from 
89-93 
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Wisconsin and North Dakota are instructed 
for Senator La Follette, and 10 delegates 
from lowa are instructed for Senator Cum- 
mins. ‘There is probably no way to recon- 
cile these claims satisfactorily until the 
Convention is held. It is probable that 
there are a number among the uninstructed 
delegates whose allegiance is even now 
by no means certain and who may quite 
probably be influenced by the turn of 
events between now and the Convention. 
‘The truth as to the present situation prob- 
ably lies somewhere between the claims of 
the two sides. ‘Two things, however, are 
sure. One is that any claim that Mr. Taft 
has already so many delegates that even if 
Mr. Roosevelt obtained all the rest it would 
be impossible for him to be nominated, is, 
on the face of it, unfounded. ‘The second is 
that, in the nine States in which Presidential 
preference primaries have been held thus far, 
Mr. ‘Taft has gained 38 delegates, Senator 
La Follette 36, and Mr. Roosevelt 182. 
Wherever the party voters, as distinguished 
from party managers, have had an untram- 
meled opportunity to express their choice, 
they have expressed it overwhelmingly. 
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In the Dillingham Immi- 
gration Bill, which is now 
before Congress, it is pro- 
posed that a provision 
be inserted declaring that “any alien who 
shall take advantage of his residence in the 
United States to conspire with others for the 
violent overthrow of a foreign government 
recognized by the United States ” shall, upon 
warrant of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, be taken into custody and deported. 
‘This proposed provision is known as the 
Root Amendment. It is apparently inserted 
to meet such difficulties as have been en- 
countered in the Mexican situation. Mexi- 
cans have been known to use the soil of the 
United States as a refuge where they could 
devise, and in part carry out, revolutionary 
plans against the Mexican Government. 
‘There is no doubt that such aliens can be a 
source of great annoyance, and sometimes of 
peril, to the friendly relation of this country 
to other nations. Nevertheless, this amend- 
ment creates a peril which is even more seri- 
ous than that which it is evidently intended to 
allay. Under such a provision a patriot like 
Nicholas ‘I'schaikovsky, who lived for years 
in the United States, and who has devoted 


Shall We Legislate 
Against the 
Foreign Patriot ? 
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virtually his whole life to bringing about a 
change in the character, and even in the fori, 
of government in Russia, would be liable \o 
deportation. The more intelligent, humane, 
self-sacrificing, and brave a Russian is, thie 
more does he believe in the necessity fo 
getting rid of that mixture of autocracy, 0/1 
garchy, and bureaucracy which is called the 
Russian Government, and substituting some 
thing that will really contribute to the welfare 
and happiness of the Russian people. It 
is sometimes impossible for such a man or 
woman to render on Russian soil fullest and 
best service in forwarding the cause of liber\y 
Is the door of every country to be closed to 
such patriots? Is there such a fraternity 
among governments that there cannot be real 
fraternity among peoples? Does the Govern- 
ment of the United States so feel its respon- 
sibility for maintaining the Government of 
Russia that the people of the United States 
cannot give refuge to the patriots of Russia? 
We do not believe that such a provision as 
that which is known as the Root Amendment 
to the Dillingham Bill, if it could succeed in 
doing what it appears to be capable of doing, 
would ever receive the unqualified approval 
of even a considerable minority of the Amer- 
ican people. 
3 

Impeachment proceedings 
against Federal judges are so 
rare that the very question whether they shall 
be begun is a matter of National concern. 
Such a question is being made the subject of 
an investigation by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives. ‘The Judge 
whose impeachment is being considered is 
Judge Robert W. Archbald, of the United 
States Commerce Court. ‘This court was 
created in 1910 to try cases on appeal from 
the decision of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Last week the House of 
Representatives voted, by a vote of 92 
to 61, to put the court out of existence. 
Practically all of its cases are railway cases 
There is no inter-State railway in the 
country whose interests may not be af- 
fected by its decisions. It was in response 
to a resolution introduced by Mr. Norris 
in the House of Representatives that a 
mass of papers were transmitted by Prest- 
dent Taft to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. The charges have in part to co 
with the sale of a culm bank (or, more accu- 
rately, two culm banks), though apparently 
there are other charges that are involved. 


Judge Archbald 
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‘he Committee has already made public a 
leiter which Judge Archbald wrote with regard 
to the matter. With reference to this culm 
bank—which is a pile of refuse coal, valuable 
for certain purposes—Judge Archbald says 
that he and a Mr. Edward Williams were 
interested in it and had options on it. ‘Testi- 
mony has also been elicited that Mr. Williams 
was unable to buy the culm banks until the 
Judge became his partner; that, with the 
knowledge of the Judge, he had tried to get 
W. B. Boland, a coal broker, to discount 
Judge Archbald’s note for five hundred dol- 
lars; and that Williams is represented, in a 
letter of which the Committee has a photo- 
graphic copy, as having told Mr. Boland he 
had made a mistake in his refusal, inasmuch 
as he would have saved all the costs in a case 
Mr. Boland had pending before the Court of 
Commerce if he had agreed to discount the 
note. Such charges are, of course, extremely 
serious ; and they are all the more serious 
because of the peculiar relation which the 
Commerce Court has to the railways of the 
country. ‘The first effect of the publication 
of these charges in connection with so grave 
an investigation will be to confirm the opin- 
ions of those who have regarded the Com- 
merce Court as a source of danger to ade- 
quate control of inter-State carriers in the 
interests of the public. It is highly impor- 
tant, however, that judgment in a case like 
this should be suspended awaiting the full 
revelation of the investigation and whatever 
subsequent action may prove necessary. 
There is also an inclination on the part of 
some to regard these proceedings as an 
opportunity of getting rid of a judge whom 
they regard as reactionary. Impeachment, 
however, means trial for definite dereliction 
of duty. ‘Trial by impeachment proceedings, 
like judicial trials of any other sort, should 
be carried on without prejudice, and particu- 
larly in a case of impeachment the state of 
public opinion has a great deal to do with 
insuring absence of prejudice. We there- 
fore urge all our readers to suspend their 
judgment and to wait upon the evidence as 
elicited in an orderly way. 
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There is no appar- 
ent diminution of 
interest in commis- 
sion government. On January 1, 1912, there 
were 207 cities in the United States oper- 
ating under some form of commission govern- 
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ment, and that number, according to the lists 
prepared by the National Municipal League, 
has been increased by a round dozen. ‘This 
is a very remarkable showing for a move- 
ment which is really not over five years 
old, for, while Galveston has had a commission 
government since 1901 and Houston since 
1905, it was not until 1907 that any headway 
was made. In that year nine cities (includ- 
ing Des Moines) adopted commission govern- 
ment ; the record of 1908 was six, and of 1909 
twenty-nine, and then fifty-eight cities adopted 
the form in 1910, and ninety-five in 1911, 
The movement’s greatest vogue continues in 
the Central West. According to a table 
prepared by the “ Engineering News,” the 
Northwestern group (lowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana) leads with 
fifty-four cities, and the Southwestern group 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico) follows with fifty. ‘The other groups were 
as follows: North Central, twenty-nine; Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain, twenty-eight; South 
Central, twenty ; Southern, eleven; Middle, 
eight ; and New England, seven. Ina num- 
ber of States, like New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, for instance, there are vigorous State- 
wide efforts to secure enabling legislation so 
that cities'may avail themselves of the new 
form, and the present year bids fair to see 
a very material addition to the list of commis- 
sion government cities, and very likely in this 
list will appear some of the larger cities. Los 
Angeles is now drafting a commission char- 
ter, and New Orleans is seriously considering 
one. One of the principal questions to be 
discussed at the Los Angeles meeting of the 
National Municipal League will be, “Is the 
commission form of government applicable 
to large cities?” So far'no city of over two 
hundred thousand ha. tried the experiment. 
The largest ones to date operating under a 
commission government are, Birmingham, 
Alabama (132,685); Memphis, ‘Tennessee 
(131,105); Oakland, California (150,174). 
Omaha, Nebraska (124,096), has voted for 
commission government, but has not yet tried 
it. ‘lo date no city that has adopted the form 
has voted to abandon it. 


Cat: Crentieins 2 By the exercise of his 
Step Backward veto power, Governor 
Dix has caused the State 

of New York to take a distinct step backward 
in the important matter of the elimination of 
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grade or level crossings of steam railways. 
‘The Legislature provided a fund of $700,000 
for this work in the annual supply bill, one-half 
to go to the Greater New York section, and 
the remainder to the rest of the State. Gov- 
ernor Dix vetoed the items carrying this 
amount, giving as his reason, * In view of 
the large balances available for these pur- 
poses. I do not consider it advisable to allow 
these items.” From statements made by the 
Public Service Commissions that have charge 
of the State’s grade-crossing elimination work, 
Governor Dix is absolutely wrong in the state- 
ment made in his veto, and there is not a 
dollar available for new work. No one was 
better able to ascertain the facts than the 
Executive himself, hence it is a fair inference 
that the stoppage of this most important work 
must not be credited to his desire for economy 
so much as charged against his stupidity. In 
his message to the Legislature in January last, 
Governor Dix called attention to the frequency 
of accidents at grade crossings and declared 
that increasing travel on railways and highways 
urgently demanded liberal appropriations to 
carry on the work of wiping out dangerous 
crossings. He stated that there are upwards 
of eighty-five hundred such crossings in the 
State outside of New York City, a great pro- 
portion of which are a constant menace to 
the safety of the public. He concluded this 
portion of his message by the statement that 
he was advised by the Public Service Com- 
mission that enough cases had been taken up 
to absorb the entire sum available for this 
work. How he can possibly justify his veto 
now. in view of the statements in his message, 
is beyond understanding. Only recently he 
attended a Convention of the New York State 
Automobile Association at Albany and pledged 
his personal efforts*to secure large appropri- 
ations to carry on this most important work. 
The Commissions had laid out work which 
would mean the expenditure of $2,800,000 
in wiping out these death-traps during the 
year. In the first, or Greater New York, dis- 
trict, the Commission had, in view of the ex- 
pressed attitude of the Governor on the sub- 
ject, gone ahead and completed hearings, and 
were ready to order the elimination of some 
of the worst and most heavily traveled cross- 
ings of the Long Island Railroad in the Bor- 
ough of Queens, and also a group of cross- 
ings on Staten Island. In the up-State 
district thirty-seven eliminations were in pros- 
pect, and in some of these hearings had been 
held. ‘The crossings selected were spread 
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out through every portion of the State, aiid 
many were points whose history included a 
grim toll of death. Each year over a hun- 
dred persons are killed and nearly as many 
are injured at grade crossings, and, with 
increasing automobile traffic, this number 
is Jarger every year. Statistics show that 
twelve and a half per cent of all persons 
killed on steam railways meet death at grace 
crossings. New York State, with over eight 
thousand miles of steam railways, has spent 
less than two million dollars in wiping out 
its grade crossings, while Massachusetts, 
with but twenty-one hundred miles, has ap- 
propriated nearly ten millions. New Jersey 
and Connecticut, relatively speaking, are also 
far ahead of the Empire State in this work. 
The people of New York have a right to 
hold their Governor to account because this 
state of things has been allowed to continue. 
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Chicago's During the early days of 
Newspaper Strike the present month Chicago 
was deprived of its usual 

daily newspaper service on account of a strike 
that started among the pressmen in the offices 
of the Hearst papers, the ‘* Examiner’ and 
the ‘ American,” and spread to the other 
publications. For some years it was the 
policy of Mr. Hearst to have his own contracts 
with the unions in the newspaper business, 
instead of being a party to the joint contracts 
made by the local organizations of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Re- 
cently, however, he has chosen to affiliate 
with other publishers for the purpose of labor 
agreements. The contract between the Hearst 
papers in Chicago and Web Pressmen’s Union 
No. 7 expired April 30 last. At midnight of 
that day Mr. Lawrence, the Hearst manager 
in Chicago, posted notices in the pressroom 
announcing that the ‘** Examiner ” and “‘Amer- 
ican ” had elected to come under the contract 
between the union and the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. Under its original contract the 
Hearst papers had employed ten men to a 
press, whereas the usage in the other offices 
was eight men to a press. On the night of 
May 1 the Hearst manager announced that 
eight men to a press would be the rule there- 
after in the “ Examiner ” and “ American ” 
offices. To this the president of the local 
union objected. Mr. Lawrence says he 
offered to arbitrate the proposition. ‘Ihe 
men quit work. ‘Thereupon the Publishers’ 
Association declared that the pressmen had 
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broken the contract, that it was in conse- 
quence terminated as to all offices. ‘The 
publishers at the same time announced that 
the working conditions and wages of the 
former contract would not be changed, and 
invited “the continued co-operation of all 
employees without discrimination.” ‘There- 
upon the pressmen in all the offices quit 
work. ‘The newspaper delivery drivers struck 
in sympathy, in the face of a contract declar- 
ing specifically against a sympathetic strike. 
They were followed by the newsboys, who 
are rather loosely organized. At midnight 
of May 3 the stereotypers also joined in 
the sympathetic strike. The National presi- 
dent of the pressmen’s union upheld the men 
in quitting, but the National head of the 
stereotypers’ union, James J. Freel, declared 
the strike without justification so far as his 
craft was concerned, and ordered the mem- 
bers of his union to return to work. This 
they refused to do. ‘The mailers, photo- 
engravers, and the printers and linotype oper- 
ators declined to join the strike. At no 
time was publication by the papers. involved 
—the ‘“ Examiner,” the ‘ American,” the 
“'T'ribune,”” the ‘ Daily News,” the “ Rec- 
ord-Herald,” the ** Inter Ocean,” the “‘ Post,” 
and the “ Journal ”—absolutely suspended. 
In the early days of the strike, however, each 
paper appeared with only a four-page issue, 
devoid of advertisements. Deliveries were 
uncertain,.and almost no papers were offered 
for sale on news-stands. The “ Daily 
Socialist,” proclaiming itself the only union 
publication, and taking the side of the strik- 
ers, became most conspicuous on the streets. 
Toward the close of last week the papers 
began to assume their former size, and deliv- 
eries and street sales approached the normal 
again. 

3 

The necessity of regular- 
ity of issue makes it highly 
important that the daily 
newspapers should be as free as possible 
from interference by strikes. ‘Therefore the 
publishers, in co-operation with the crafts- 
men in that line, especially the Typographical 
Union, have worked out a plan designed to 
prevent interruption of work on account of 
trade disagreements. The agreement now 
in existence between the Typographical Union 
and the Publishers’ Association is the fifth of 
this character, each of which had a life of five 
years. Under these agreements, the pub- 
lishers recognize the closed-shop principle, 


Newspaper 
Labor Agreements 


obligating themselves to employ none but 
union printers and linotype operators. ‘There 
is a stipulation for the arbitration of all differ- 
ences that cannot be adjusted by mutual ne- 
gotiation. So far as the composing-rooms of 
the publishers are concerned, this plan has 
brought peace in the newspaper field. ‘Ihe 
contracts have been kept in good faith by the 
printers, sometimes in the face of embarrass- 
ing situations. On three occasions—once in 
Seattle, once on a Hearst paper in Los An- 
geles, and again on a Hearst paper in Chi- 
cago—local officials sanctioned the quitting of 
work by the compositors. But in each case 
the officers of the National union ordered the 
resumption of work and were obeyed. Of 
recent years it has been the practice of the 
publishers to enter into similar agreements 
with the other craftsmen in the daily news- 
paper field—the pressmen, the linotypers, and 
the photo-engravers. Just fourteen years to 


a day before the strike of the pressmen on 
the Hearst papers that took place on May 2 
last, the stereotypers on the Chicago papers 
quit work and the city was absolutely with- 
out daily newspapers for several days. It 
was on May 1, 1898, that Admiral Dewey 
won his famous naval victory in Manila Bay, 


butno Chicago newspapers appeared on May 2 
of that year to give the people of Chicago the 
news. ‘The stereotypers at that time were 
not working under the form of agreement 
now in vogue. The members of the Typo- 
graphical Union refused all appeals to join 
them in a sympathetic strike. 
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The situation in Morocco is 
very disquieting for the 
French, and for Europe be- 
cause of its possible complications. A year 
ago this month a flying squadron of French 
troops made a forced march to Fez, saved 
the lives of the Europeans there, which were 
seriously threatened by fanatical violence, and 
established French authority in the old town. 
One result of the occupation was the recog- 
nition of a French protectorate. ‘I'wo weeks 
ago an insurrection resulted in the death of a 
large group of officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, forty soldiers, and thirteen 
civilians, with a considerable list of wounded. 
It is reported that when the Sultan Hafid 
signed the treaty with France he stipulated 
that the fact should not be known until all 
the caids, or governors, had been notified by 
him; but the news reached Morocco pre- 
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maturely and aroused the anger which led to 
the outbreak two weeks ago. ‘The French 
Ministry appear not to have been without 
apprehension concerning the situation in Fez, 
and steps had been taken to order the French 
commander in Morocco to concentrate his 
troops. but it was too late. If reports are 
to be trusted, some of the Sultan’s old sol- 
diers led the riot, beat and killed their French 
instructors, and organized the outbreak in 
the city. Houses in which the Europeans 
lived were pillaged; French officers caught 
were in some cases beheaded and their heads 
carried through the streets on pikes. At the 
very beginning of the disturbance the natives 
had made an assault on the wireless station. 
They were held in check for a time by the 
operators, but finally, getting access to the 
roof, they ignited the building, and the opera- 
tors had to withdraw. Three of them were 
killed and the fourth was left as dead. Mean- 
while Europe is asking why the German 
Ambassador at London, Count Wolff-Metter- 
nich, has been withdrawn ; and, above all, 
why Baron von Bieberstein has been trans- 
ferred from Constantinople to that important 
post. The Baron is generally regarded as 
the ablest man in the German diplomatic 
service in Europe. He effected an entire 
change in the German position at Constanti- 
nople several years ago, and placed Germany 
in a position nearest the Sultan. His plans 
were defeated. however, because he did not 
foresee, or at least did not believe in, the tri- 
umph of the Young ‘Turks, many of whom 
had been educated in Europe and nearly all 
of whom were more or less drawn to Great 
Britain by British sympathy. ‘The dominance 
of German influence at Constantinople 
promptly disappeared with the accession of 
the Young Turks to power. But this dis- 
aster did not destroy faith in the superior 
abilities as a diplomat of Baron von Bieber- 
stein; and the general belief seems to be 
that he will go to London for the purpose of 
straightening out the relations between Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and also of bring- 
ing the very best ability which the Emperor 
can command to deal with the difficult Eng- 
lish situation. 
& 

The Irish Home Rule Bill 
passed its second reading in 
the British House of Com- 
mons last week. ‘The vote on the second 
reading was taken in one of the most largely 
attended sessions that has been held for some 
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time, only twenty-seven members of the whole 
membership of six hundred and seventy being 
absent or paired. ‘The Government majorit; 
on the vote was one hundred and one, whic’, 
was particularly gratifying to the Governmen: 
supporters in view of the fact that it showed 
practically no defections from the Govern- 
ment’s strength. It was also significant ‘ij, 
that even if the eighty-one Irish Nationalisi 
votes had been eliminated, the Government 
forces would have been able to carry the 
measure. ‘This fact minimizes one of the 
arguments of the Opposition to the granting 
of Home Rule. For if the measure is finally 
passed by as large a majority as this, Home 
Rule will have been granted to Ireland by 
the votes of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
representatives without the aid of the Irish 
themselves. The bill is now to be considered 
in committee of the whole, and numberless 
amendments will doubtless be proposed and 
considered. It is expected that the succeed- 
ing stages of the bill will occupy nearly eighty 
days. 
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By the recent death of the 
Right Rev. Charles William 
Stubbs, D.D., the Church of 
England has lost her Bishop of Truro, a man 
greatly beloved in his own and other com- 
munions. In this country he is known to 
the readers of The Outlook by the Christ- 
mas carols which they have come to expect 
every year from his genial pen, and also by 
his books and his addresses while here some 
ten years since. Dr. Stubbs was a Church- 
man of the school of Maurice and Kingsley, 
and characterized by open-mindedness, a 
generous spirit, and kindly temper. From 
twenty years’ experience in town and country 
he carried to Liverpool in 1888 the aims 
with which he formed a rarely catholic fellow- 
ship with his Baptist and Unitarian neigh- 
bors, Charles F. Aked and R. A. Armstrong, 
for civic betterment and social service. A 
monthly paper, ‘* The Liverpool Pulpit,” was 
for years edited by this unique triumvirate. 
It published sermons from whatever source, 
provided they were non-controversial and in 
good literary form. Such was the rare spirit 
of the man. From this field he was trans- 
ferred in 1894 to Ely Cathedral as its Dean, 
where American visitors often experienced 
his hospitality, and thence in 1906 to the 
bishopric of Truro, where he died May 5, at 
the age of sixty-seven. 
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Senator Henry W. Hill, 
whose energy and ability 
contributed so largely to 
the success of the international tercentenary 
exercises held three years ago in commemora- 
tion of the discovery of Lake Champlain, said 
very happily at a recent gathering in New 
York City that the presence of the distin- 
guished group of visitors from France and 
the presentation of a bronze bust, “ La 
France,” by Rodin, was a fitting postlude to 
the commemoration of the man who not 
only discovered the valley of the Cham- 
plain, but who declared that “the salvation 
of one soul is of more value than the con- 
quest of an enemy.” ‘Two of the permanent 
memorials of that celebration will be in the 
form of sculpture, one a statue of Cham- 
plain by Mr. Charles Augustus Heber at 
Plattsburg, and the other a Memorial Light 
at the Crown Point Forts near the head of 
the lake and on the highway of travel by 
water between New York and Canada, beside 
which the allegorical bust by Rodin, pre- 
sented by France and just brought to this 
country, will find its permanent home. Thus 
the traveler from the harbor of New York up 
the Hudson to the north will be reminded 


An International 
Peace Memorial 


of the long friendship between France and 
the American people by Bartholdi’s Statue 
of Liberty at New York and by Rodin’s bust 


at the, Crown Point Forts. Rarely has any 
commemoration so happily combined the 
elements of noble landscape, brilliant achieve- 
ment, international friendship, and art, as 
has the Champlain Tercentenary, Recalling 
the ancient struggles between three great na- 
tions, it has emphasized their lasting friendship, 
132) 
Just how many lives have 
been lost in the unprece- 
dented floods in the Mississippi region it is 
impossible to say. Rain-storm after rain- 
storm has swollen the stream, undermined 
dikes, and broken new crevasses all the 
way from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 
Some reports of last week asserted that a 
thousand lives had been lost, and, although 
this is probably an exaggeration, it is certain 
that some hundreds of farmers and_ their 
families, a majority of them Negroes, have 
been cut off and overwhelmed by the flood. 
All last week the people of New Orleans were 
under the fear that a large part of the city 
might be submerged and ruined. Near by 
vast sugar plantations are under water, while 
the prosperous town of Moreauville was in- 
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undated, and farther out from the city several 
parishes are all but destroyed. Refugees’ 
camps have been established and relief work 
is in progress. Contributions may be made 
through the American Red Cross at Wash- 
ington. ‘The Government is rendering aid 
efficiently and Congress has appropriated 
$350,000 for relief. Last week it was re- 
ported that many scores of thousands of peo- 
ple had been driven from their homes, and 
that perhaps $50,000,000 worth of property 
had been destroyed. Pitiful stories of fam- 
ished and suffering victims of the flood are 
constantly coming in, and the descriptions of 
the desolated country are heartrending, and 
it is clear that the disaster is one of the 
gravest in recent history. 
2] 

The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert 
Browning was very widely 
observed. It is a healthful sign of the times 
that the occasions which commemorate writ- 
ers, and especially poets, are being widely 
taken advantage of by schools, clubs, and 
communities, for the educational influence of 
such celebrations can hardly be overstated. 
On Tuesday of last week there was a me- 
morial service at Westminster Abbey. ‘The 
service was very simple, opening with music 
composed for Browning’s “ Saul,” and fol- 
lowed by music composed for Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “* He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,’ which 
was also sung at the interment of Browning 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘The tomb of the poet 
was covered with wreaths. In Isola, the little 
Italian town which Browning loved so dearly, 
a marble slab was unveiled in the street where 
he resided, and the house in which he lived was 
decorated. ‘The Mayor of Venice telegraphed 
to the Lord Mayor of London that Venice 
recalled with pride and reverence the fact 
that it was there that Browning drew his 
last breath. On the same day there was a 
meeting at which Mr. James, Mr. Gosse, and 
Sir A. W. Pinero made addresses, Mr. James 
characteristically selecting as his subject 
“The Novel in ‘The Ring and the Book.’ ” 
In Boston, where Browning’s genius was 
early recognized, there was a collection of 
drawings and autographs at the Public Li- 
brary, and a meeting in the evening at which 
Mr. Bliss Perry presided and Dean Hodges 
made the address. The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, which has made itself a 
leader in the intellectual life of the city, cele- 
brated the anniversary by a meeting in the 
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evening at which the Rev. Dr. Philip S. 
Moxom delivered the anniversary address, 
and Mr. Percy MacKaye read the poem 
which was published in The Outlook two 
weeks ago. In New York there was a large 
gathering of lovers of Browning in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf, and addresses were 
made by, among others, Professor C. T. 
Winchester, Dr. Slicer, and Mr. William 
Norman Guthrie. Mrs. McMahon, of Bryn 
Mawr College, read a few unpublished lines 
entitled ** The Isle’s Enchantress,”’ written by 
Browning for a picture painted by Felix 
Moscheles, and subsequently engraved on a 
plate attached to the picture. 


ee) 
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The City Hall in New York, 
begun in 1803 and _ finished 
in 1812, is a remarkably fine piece of archi- 
tecture. It has both the beauty and the 
dignity which ought always to be combined 
in a public structure. For many years, how- 
ever, it has been largely lost to sight owing 
to the erection of the Post-Office at the end 
of the park in which it stands. ‘This build- 


City Hall Park 


ing, constructed in the worst period of public 
architecture in this country, has long been 
an eyesore ; it not only destroys the effect of 


a really beautiful building, but it is in itself 
an agglomeration of ugliness. One sees it 
from the Battery, and its heavy lines steadily 
increase in weight as one approaches it. 
New Yorkers who care for the beauty of the 
city have long cherished the hope that within 
the next few years the Post-Office will be a 
thing of the past, and that the City Hall 
Park will be restored to its original dimen- 
sions and the fine front of the City Hall 
building made visible once more down the 
vista of lower Broadway. Buta shadow rests 
on this dream; for the proposition has been 
made in Congress that the Post-Office should 
be torn down and a Federal building of the 
sky-scraper variety put in its place. ‘This 
would be turning injury into outrage ; for a 
sky-scraper at that point, unless it were a 
beautiful tower, would be intolerant. But 
New York does not want a tower there, how- 
ever beautiful. It wants its old breathing- 
space and the old framing of its City Hall. 
Senator O’Gorman has introduced a resolu- 
tion into the United States Senate making 
an appropriation for the purchase of land for 
the erection elsewhere of the proposed Fed- 
eral building. ‘That resolution will have 
widespread popular support. Under no cir- 
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cumstances ought a sky-scraper to supplant 
the Post-Office building. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S CAM.- 
PAIGNING 

In giving his apparent sanction to tle 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt was actuated by 
personal or political favoritism in suspending 
the criminal prosecution of the Harvester 
Company in 1907, Mr. Taft has gone beyond 
the limits of honorable political campaigning. 
‘The Outlook has already stated briefly the 
facts in this case, but since the Presi- 
dent has practically indorsed and defended 
this charge, although subsequently and _inci- 
dentally disavowing imputation of improper 
motives, a restatement of the facts seems to 
us appropriate. In this history of the case 
we take Mr. Roosevelt’s published statement 
in the daily papers of May 6, and Mr. Tatt’s 
public statement in the daily papers of 
April 29, and the public history of the events 
as they may be found in the official records 
and the daily press of 1907. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law makes illegal 
any combination in restraint of trade. Whether 
the Harvester Company was or was not 
such a combination was a question in 1907, 
and is a question still. An investigation of 
the Harvester Company by Mr. Herbert 
Knox Smith, of the Bureau of Corporations, 
was initiated by direction of the Senate during 
the Roosevelt Administration. Pending this 
investigation the proposal was made to insti- 
tute a prosecution of the Company without 
waiting for the result of the investigation. 
Mr. Roosevelt, in November, 1907, took the 
view that the Bureau’s investigation should 
precede the suit. At this time Mr. ‘Taft 
was out of the country. He did not return 
from the Philippines until December, 1907. 
According to the recollection of Mr. Roose- 
velt, confirmed by that of Mr. Garfield and 
of Attorney-General Bonaparte, the matter 
was brought before the Cabinet after Mr. 
‘Taft’s return, and the Cabinet were in sub- 
stantially unanimous accord in holding that 
the investigation should precede the suit, 
not the suit the investigation. Mr. ‘Taft 
does not recollect that he ever heard the 
Harvester Trust matter mentioned in any 
Cabinet meeting he ever attended. He fur 
ther quotes Secretary Root and Secretary 
Wilson as having said to him that they have 
no recollection of hearing the prosecution of 
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the Harvester matter discussed in the Cabi- 
net. On the other hand, Mr. George B. 
Cortelyou and Mr. Oscar Straus, who were 
also members of the Cabinet, are, as well as 
Mr. Garfield, very clear in their recollection 
that it was discussed at two or more Cabinet 
meetings. It is needless to say to our read- 
ers that the fact that some persons do not 
recollect an incident furnishes no argument 
against the recollection of other persons that 
the incident took place. 

It is, however, wholly immaterial whether 
or not Mr. Taft was at the Cabinet meeting 
when the question was discussed whether the 
criminal suit against the Harvester Company 
should be instituted pending the official investi- 
gation. For the whole country knew through 
the public press that the Harvester Company 
was under process of investigation, knew that 
the suit had not been brought against the 
Harvester Company, knew that it was delayed 
pending the investigation. Mr. George W. Per- 
kins had called and presented certain papers 
to the President for the purpose of showing 
that the Harvester* Company was not an 
illegal combination. ‘There was no secret 
about this. Mr. Perkins called openly on 


the President, and was _referred—and his 


papers were also referred—to the appropriate 
department, according to the invariable cus- 
tom in such cases—the custom on which Mr. 
Roosevelt acted scores of times. ‘The whole 
country knew, and Mr. ‘l'aft knew, that Mr. 
Roosevelt was in the habit of receiving any one 
who chose to call upon him, whether he was a 
capitalist or a labor leader, a reactionary or a 
radical, a Roman Catholic, a Protestant, a Jew, 
or an agnostic ; that he always sought infor- 
mation and was always ready to receive light 
from any and every quarter. If Mr. Taft, as 
amember of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, thought 
that the postponement of the proceedings 
against the Harvester Company, pending the 
investigation, was an immoral act and indi- 
cated either personal or political favoritism, 
it was his duty to have protested vigorously 
against such action, and, if the protest was 
unavailing, to have resigned from the Admin- 
istration. ‘To The Outlook, it seems self-evi- 
dent that a suit should not have been brought 
by the Administration pending an official 
investigation by that Administration of the 
question whether there was any ground for 
the suit. The American people, unhappily, 
are accustomed to hearing perfectly baseless 
charges brought against political candidates 
by partisan sheets and partisan spellbinders. 
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We can understand Mr. Taft’s sanction to 
this manner of campaign, pursued by those 
who profess to believe that all is fair in war, 
only by the supposition that he has allowed his 
own moral judgments to be warped or over- 
ruled by unscrupulous political advisers. 

In this connection, we take note on our 
own account of another statement of Presi- 
dent Taft. In his Boston speech, for the 
purpose of showing that Mr. Roosevelt had 
approved of Canadian reciprocity, he pub- 
lished *‘ confidential ”’ correspondence between 
himself and Mr. Roosevelt on this subject 
which took place in January, 1911. It is im- 
portant to remember that it was Mr. Taft, not 
Mr. Roosevelt, who gave these letters to the 
public—the more important because there has 
been what looks like a deliberate attempt to 
produce a contrary impression. In his letter 
to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. ‘Taft urges the advan- 
tage of reciprocity because, “‘ as it includes 
free paper and free wood pulp, we may 
count on the fairly good support of the 
press ;”’ and because “ the amount of Cana- 
dian products we would take would produce 
a current of business between western Can- 
ada and the United States that would make 
Canada only an adjunct of the United 
States. It would transfer all their impor- 
tant business to Chicago and New York, 
with their bank credits and everything else. 

I see that this is an argument against 
reciprocity made in Canada, and [I think it 
is a good one.” ‘The publication of such 
confidential correspondence for the purpose 
of producing an effect in a political campaign 
seems to us indefensible. Mr. ‘Taft has, 
however, seen fit to give these letters to the 
public, and we do not wonder that their pub- 
lication has produced a good deal of indigna- 
tion in Canada and some in England, where, 
however, happily, the incident appears not to 
be taken very seriously. 

In this correspondence the President 
makes clear three things. First, that he was 
willing to make a bargain that he believed 
was not equally a good bargain for both 
countries ; second, that for the purpose of 
gaining an advantage in a political campaign 
he was willing to make public that fact to 
the jeopardy of international relations ; and, 
third, that, for the purpose of putting through 
this bargain, he was willing, for the sake of 
getting the support of a great special inter- 
est, namely, the newspaper press, to allow a 
purchase price in the form of free wood pulp 
and print paper—a price which has been 
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paid and is now still being paid. In the 
judgment of ‘The Outlook, any bargain is im- 
moral which is not, in the intent of both the 
parties, beneficial to both the parties, and The 
Outlook advocated reciprocity because it 
believed that reciprocity would be beneficial 
to both parties. In the judgment of The 
Outlook, the publication of this letter has 
worked an injury to the friendly relations 
between America and her next-door neighbor 
which no arbitration treaty can repair. And, 
in the judgment of ‘The Outlook, the admis- 
sion of free wood pulp and print paper, with- 
out any reciprocity, in order to enable the 
Administration to ** count on the fairly good 
support of the press,”’ is a glaring illustration 
of legislation for a special interest in return 
for special political support. 

The Outlook in its issue of March 9 last, 
commenting on the fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
had announced that he would accept the 
Presidential nomination if it were tendered to 
him, declared its hearty sympathy with the 
Progressive principles which Mr. Roosevelt 
defined in his Columbus speech, and its pur- 
pose, in dealing with the campaign, to ‘ report 
the acts, speeches, and principles of each one 
of the public men who are regarded as pos- 
sible candidates with all the impartiality we 
can command, and with freedom to commend 
or to criticise them according to the standards 
set by the aim which, quoted above, we 
believe should be the aim of every patriotic 
citizen.” 

In accordance with this purpose, we have 
defined and defended Progressive principles 
as we understood them, all of which are em- 
bodied in the one principle that ours is a gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, not by 
a representative part of the people, and that 
the representatives whom the people elect are 
not their governors, but their servants, to 
formulate and carry out their will. In accord- 
ance with this purpose, we have also con- 
demned the introduction into the campaign 
of personalities and the imputation of motives, 
upon the broad ground that it is not given 
to man to read the motives and discuss the 
secret springs of character in his fellow-man. 
And, in accordance with this purpose, we have 
here criticised Mr. Taft for methods of cam- 
paigning, as we hold ourselves free to criticise 
any other person engaged in the campaign. 

We believe that Mr. Taft, by the lending 
of himself to this attack upon the integrity of 
the Administration of which he was a member, 
of the public action of which he could not have 
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been ignorant, has done himself incalculab!y 
more injury than he has done to his com- 
petitor. 

& 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


Whatever the outcome at the National 
Conventions of the Republican and Dem: - 
cratic parties may be, one result of the cam- 
paign for the Presidential nominations js 
already plain. Never again will a Presidential! 
candidate be nominated by the old-time system 
of Convention delegates manipulated by party 
leaders or bosses. The Presidential primary 
has come to stay. The view that the party con- 
sists merely of the party workers or leaders 
or bosses is no longer tenable; the view that 
the party consists of the party voters is taking 
its place. The Taft-Roosevelt contest of 1912 
will stand in American political history as the 
one which definitely determined that Presiden- 
tial candidates should be chosen, not by the 
bosses, but by the voters. 

The change from one system to the other 
may not come completely in four years. 
Remnants of the old may be in evidence 
for years to come. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Presidential primaries of North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, Nebraska, and Mary- 
land have so affected the whole course of the 
pre-Convention campaign this year that no 
State can hereafter reject the Presidential 
primary without injury to its influence in 
National politics. 

With the coming of the Presidential pri- 
mary there will have to come also a change 
in the composition of the National party 
conventions. Heretofore each State has 
been represented in the party convention 
roughly in proportion to its population. 
Under the old system this method of repre- 
sentation was natural enough. It did not 
make very much difference under that sys- 
tem where the delegates came from so long 
as they were amenable to the discipline of 
the party leaders. 

Indeed, if the party, for all practical pur- 
poses, consisted of the workers and _ their 
bosses, the less interference there was from 
the voters, the better; and the more dele: 
gates that could come from places where the 
party voters were scarce, the better. [or 
that reason there has been no effective pro- 
test against the condition of things which 
enables the bosses in a State where there are 
very few party voters to control as many 
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delegates as can the bosses in a State where 
there is a great body of party voters. If 
Mr. Hanna and his lieutenants and their 
subordinates really constituted the Repub- 
jican party, it was an advantage that there 
should be a large proportion of delegates 
from Democratic States who could be trusted 
to do what Mr. Hanna and his lieutenants 
decreed. If, however, the Republican voters 
constitute the Republican party, it is no 
longer rational to have a few Republicans in 
the Democratic State of Louisiana or South 
Carolina have a larger representation in the 
party councils than a much larger number of 
Kepublican voters in the Republican State of 
(regon. 

Similarly, the Southern States, where the 
preponderant vote is Democratic, should have 
a correspondingly large vote in the councils 
of the Democratic party. 

Because the Presidential primary embodies 
the idea that the party consists of the voters, 
and not of the bosses and their subordinates, 
it should make sure that the nominee of 
the party is the choice of the majority 
of the voters. In order to do that, as we 


pointed out last week, the Presidential pri- 
mary should provide that all delegates should 


be elected solely by districts. So, for the 
same purpose, the Presidential primary 
should provide that the votes cast by the 
delegates in the National Conventions (so 
long as National Conventions are retained) 
should be cast in accordance with the number 
of party voters that those delegates respect- 
ively represent. Whether those votes should 
be reckoned in accordance with the vote 
cast at the primary at which those delegates 
were chosen, or in accordance with the votes 
cast in the last Presidential election, is a 
question open to discussion. But in some 
way it should be made certain that the will of 
the majority of the party voters should not 
be frustrated by a privileged minority. 

In order to accomplish these two purposes 
some kind of National action must be taken. 
It is evident that Pennsylvania or California, 
acting alone, cannot insure the abandonment 
of delegates at large by any other States, or 
provide for a representation of delegates in 
a National Convention in accord with the 
number of party voters. It is possible for 
this National action to be taken in two ways: 
it can be taken by the party in National Con- 
vention, or it can be taken by Congress in 
the passage of a primary law. A general 
primary law, uniform throughout the United 


States, is, as The Outlook has already said, 
undesirable ; but a law enforcing upon the 
party organizations at least these two provis- 
ions for representation by districts and repre- 
sentation according to party vote would be 
desirable. In lieu of such legislation by Con- 
gress the Republican and Democratic Conven- 
tions can in no way show their real faith in 
popular rule better than by adopting these two 
provisions as a part of their party regulations. 
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AN ANCIENT EVIL 


The tacit understanding among respectable 
people that certain forms of vice are to be 
kept from the knowledge of young women and 
to be ignored in public discussion is the last 
surviving trace of the ancient heresy of the 
inherent vileness of the body and of its ap- 
petites. Children who are to feel the tem- 
pestuous force of passion are left in dense 
ignorance of its nature and allowed to 
receive their first knowledge of the great and 
sacred functions of the body surreptitiously, 
and in forms which are vulgar if not corrupt- 
ing. Girls are sent to great cities to earn 
their living in dense ignorance of the moral 
dangers which will surround them; left to 
walk alone along paths so perilous that a 
single false step may commit them to a life 
of shame. It is a terrible fact that the 
ranks of the unhappy women who sell, not 
their time or labor, but themselves, are aug- 
mented by the silence of unwise mothers, 
whose false modesty sends their daughters to 
the awful fate of the prostitute. 

The stupidity of giving boys and girls the 
most careful training of brain and taste and 
muscle, and ignoring instruction in the mat- 
ter most vital to their health of body and 
of soul, would be inexplicable if one did not 
remember the false ideas of modesty in which 
so many people have been bred. ‘To leave 
young people in ignorance of the forces and 
laws of the physical life is a crime on the 
part of parents. This knowledge ought 
always to be given by fathers and mothers ; it 
is almost impossible to give it wisely through 
books, though a few books convey it with- 
out dangerous suggestion. A great step is 
being taken in the schools which teach sex 
hygiene, although even this step is being 
fought by the ignorance of good people. 
But this does not relieve fathers and mothers 
of one of their greatest responsibilities. A 
physician was once asked why a beautiful 
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young woman had died. He answered 
promptly, ‘“ Because her mother was too 
refined to be intelligent.” 

Not only has this great mystery of passion 
been profaned by ignorance, but it has been 
tacitly agreed to ignore the awful results of 
that ignorance augmented by the evil of law- 
less men and women. There has always 
been in every society a vast pool of vice; 
and respectable people, instead of trying to 
drain it, have walked around it with averted 
faces. ‘The horror of it has been known 
only to a few because the great majority 
have shut their eyes. ‘ There has arisen in 
society a figure which is certainly the most 
mournful, and in some respects the most 
awful, upon which the eye of the moralist 
can dwell,” wrote Mr. Lecky. ‘That un- 
happy being whose very name is a shame to 
speak ; who counterfeits with a cold heart 
the transports of affection, and submits her- 
self as the passive instrument of lust; who 
is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her 
sex, and doomed, for the most part, to dis- 
ease and abject wretchedness and an early 
death, appears in every age as the perpetual 
symbol of the degradation and the sinfulness 
of man. . . . She remains, while creeds and 


civilizations rise and fall, the eternal priestess 


of humanity, blasted for the sins of the 
people.” 

This awful figure haunts the world; com- 
ing out with the night, seizing her prey on 
the highways, luring her victims from the 
streets, herself the most tragic victim of 
them all. The shadows in which she moves 
get their most terrible blackness from the 
brightness of the good women who are her 
sisters, and the depth of her fall is measured 
by the heights of purity on which they 
live. : 

The chasm between the two is so wide and 
deep that sympathy, which is the only way to 
knowledge, has not been able to cross it; 
and so there exists in every society a group 
of women as completely cut off from all kindly 
human intercourse as if they were lepers, and 
as completely isolated as if they were behind 
prison bars. Here and there good women 
have made brave efforts to help isolated vic- 
tims of this terrible evil, but society has come 
to accept the existence of this death-breeding 
swamp as part of the order of things, and the 
women who sell themselves as too vile to be 
saved. ‘The instinct which makes offenses 
against purity practically unpardonable is 
more wholesome than that which accepts 
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these offenses as inevitable, but neither is 
just, neither is Christian. 

Miss Jane Addams, whose career is a 
shining illustration of the public service a 
noble-hearted and brave woman can render 
to society, has both written and spoken on 
this forbidden theme with a courage which 
justifies itself by knowledge and a high sense 
of spiritual dignity. Of the thousand men 
who heard her speak on “The Church and 
the Social Evil” at the Christian Conserva- 
tion Congress recently held in New York, not 
one listened without a deepened sense of rev- 
erence for a woman who dared to plead for 
fallen women, a new hope for the protection 
of girls from temptation, and a new sense of 
the responsibility of society for the existence 
of this dreadful evil. Her new book, “ A 
New Conscience and an Ancient Evil ”(Ma 
millan), ought to be in the hands of every 
mature man and woman in America ; its in- 
timate knowledge of conditions, its frankness 
and its reserve, place it among the few dis- 
cussions of this difficult subject which may 
be urged on the general attention. The piti- 
ful story of girlish ignorance, taken advantage 
of by base men and baser women, until the 
traffic in innocent girls has assumed the pro- 
portions of an organized business, is told by 
Miss Addams in many forms and with mov 
ing simplicity. Behind much of this betrayal 
of ignorant girls lies the blindness of mothers 
in not giving their daughters some knowledge 
of the perils of city life, and the neglect of 
such girls when they arrive in the cities where 
vile men and women wait to betray them. 
Much has been done of late to protect these 
girls, but the quarantine which keeps out 
disease ought to be paralleled by the sys- 
tematic protection which keeps health from 
contamination. The approaches to every 
city ought to be guarded by good women. 

The innocence which makes girls victims 
before they understand what they are losing 
is one of the decisive facts which Miss Ad- 
dams urges as an appeal for a new charity 
toward these unhappy women: “A new 
publicity in regard to the social evil is the 
striking characteristic of the last decade. This 
publicity has disclosed that thousands of the 
so-called fallen women are piteously young, 
and that thousands of others lost their chastits 
when they were helpless, unthinking little 
girls, many of them violated by members ot 
their own households in that crowding which 
life in a large tenement postulates.” 

Excessive fatigue in shops and factories, 
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underfeeding, loneliness, the desire for com- 
panionship and pleasure which is strong in 
all normal young people, the unguarded 
dancing places, the miscellaneous excursions, 
the unwatched amusement parks, are among 
the open gates through which an army of 
girls pass without knowing whither they are 
going, and in blind ignorance take that first 
step which lands them in the underworld 
whence escape is almost as difficult as from 
prisons of stone. The thought of the girls 
whose unguarded innocence makes it possi- 
ble in a brief hour to blacken their natures and 
condemn them to a life of infamy ought to 
shame good men and women out of their 
sham delicacy of feeling in dealing with this 
evil. 

In this book, which reads like a tragedy, 
but which is a book of prophecy, Miss Addams 
shows how closely related the social evil is to 
the political evils which afflict the country. 
Through all changing administrations, she 
declares, the one fixed point of maladminis- 
tration is the social evil, protected by “a thick 
hedge of secrecy ;’”’ “ the brothel, the saloon, 
and the gambling den are the trio” at the 
base of the maladministration of our cities ; 
graft and. blackmail are the natural growths of 
this soil of vice. It is the business of the 
church to guard ane cleanse the popular 
means of amusement, and to provide for the 
expression of the natural desire for pleasure 
in boys and girls ; to change the “ irreligious 
and unforgiving attitude ” of society toward 
the women of the streets, and to put an end 
toa policy of secrecy which is hypocritical and 
ineffective, and which makes good women 
the blind helpers of this terrible business. 
That there are bad women as there are bad 
men—women whose instincts seem to be 
vicious and whose depravity seems to be 
beyond human cure—does not diminish the 
responsibility of society for the existence of 
organized impurity, nor need it discourage 
those who feel that the indifference of soci- 
ety to this evil is not only intolerable, but 
makes society an accessory to these appalling 
crimes against ignorant girls. Above all, 
Christian men and women need not only a 
new conscience but a new heart toward these 
women of tragic misery; and Miss Addams 
puts this need with commanding authority in 
afew words: ‘“* The method of Jesus was noth- 
ing more or less than sheer forgiveness, the 
overcoming of the basest evil by the august 
power of goodness, the overpuwering of the 
sinner by the loving-kindness of his brother 
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- men, the breaking up of long-intrenched evil 
by the considered good wili of society.”’ 


THE RIGHT OF THE SILENT 
WOMEN 


There are over a million women in New 
York City who would share with the men the 
responsibility for the government of that city 
if women voted. On Saturday, May 4, ap- 
proximately ten thousand women, according 
to the estimate of the New York “ Times,” 
marched in the suffrage procession. ‘They 
want a share in that responsibility. What 
do the other 990,000 women want? 

Are they opposed? To put upon 990,000 
women a responsibility from which they have 
hitherto been exempted and which they do 
not wish to assume is not ** woman’s rights.” 
The men ought not to be asked by 10,000 
women to put that responsibility upon 
990,000 women without knowing what the 
990,000 women think about it. 

If women have a right to vote at all, they 
have a right to vote on the question whether 
they wish to vote. 

Are these 990,000 women indifferent ? 
To say that a great many men are indifferent 
and yet can vote, and therefore the indiffer- 
ence of women should not prevent their 
voting, is a curious argument. Put in its 
simplest form, the argument is this: One 
great cause of the bad government of New 
York City is the great number of indifferent 
voters, therefore let us add, say, three- 
quarters of a million more of indifferent 
voters to their number. 

The Outlook’s remedy would be the re- 
verse. We would take away the right of 
suffrage from any citizen who had allowed 
three elections to go by without voting, and 
allow him to reacquire the right to vote only 
on satisfactory evidence either of adequate 
excuse or of sincere repentance and a better 
mind. 

We are not assuming that these 990,000 
women do not wish to vote. We are not 
assuming that these 990,000 women are 
indifferent to the vote. We are only assum- 
ing that the city does not know what these 
990,000 women think on the subject. And 
the present voters ought to know what 
these 990,000 women think before imposing 
on them new responsibility. It is not 
democratic to allow one woman to add to 
the burdens and responsibilities of ninety- 
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nine other women without saying, By your 
leave. 

For this procession has demonstrated one 
fact which really needed no demonstration. 
Suffrage is not merely dropping a piece of 
paper in a box once a year. 

The demand for woman suffrage is the 
demand that woman shall assume an equal 
share with men in the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the government of the city, the State, 
the Nation. It means that she shall enter 
with him the political arena. For it is an 
arena. Politics is not a conflict of opinions; it 
is a conflict of wills. It carries with it public 
meetings, public debates, public marchings 
and counter-marchings, public discussion of 
public questions and of the character of pub- 
lic candidates, and all the other incidents of 
a “ campaign.” 

It is not democratic, it is not just, it is not 
right to draft these 990,000 women into this 
campaign against their wills. 

The men are perfectly willing to admit 
the women into this arena if they wish to 


-enter. 
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They are unwilling to force them 
into it if they do not wish to enter. 

It is perfectly easy to ascertain what these 
990,000 women wish. Put, at the election 
next fall, a special ballot-box in every polling- 
booth. Any woman who wishes to enter 
the arena, or who wishes her sister to enter the 
arena, or who thinks she ought to enter the 
arena, or who thinks all women should be 
allowed to enter the arena, could register and 
then could drop into this ballot-box her ballot 
At the end of the day we should know how 
many of the silent 990,000 women of New 
York City are sufficiently desirous of sharing 
in the responsibility of governing the city to 
register once and cast one vote. 

And the same experiment extended over 
the State would interpret officially and authori- 
tatively the wish of the silent women of the 
State. 

If the women wish-to volunteer, the present 
voters would not prevent. But the present 
voters ought not to draft the women into 
politics against their will. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


A POLL OF THE PRESS 


\ ‘ Y HILE the struggle for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Presidency 
is being carried on with extraordi- 
nary vigor and considerable bitterness, the con- 
test for the Democratic nomination goes on 
alongside it more quietly. But, as reflected 
both in the press and in speeches on the 
stump, bitterness is not entirely lacking even 
in the Democratic situation. The Republi- 
can problem is comparatively simple; the 
Democratic problem is complicated by two 
facts: first, the presence in the field of four 
or five active candidates for the nomination, 
to say nothing of several potential “ dark 
horses ;’’ and, second, the fact that the rule 
of the Democratic party requires a two-thirds 
vote in the Convention for a nomination. 
The Elmira (New York) “ Advertiser’ (Rep.) 
expresses the common feeling in regard to 
conditions in the Democratic party : 

The Democratic situation is not altogether as 
clear as crystal. It would take a very brave 
man who would dare now to prophesy what 
action the Democratic National Convention 


would take, whom it would nomina‘., -nd what 
kind of a platform it would adopt. 


In spite of the uncertainty, “ there is glee,” 


says the New Haven (Connecticut) “ Eve 
ning Register’ (Ind.), “in the ranks of the 
Democrats. . . . The assumption is already 
being made that, whoever be the Republican 
candidate, the party is wrecked beyond the 
hope of success, and that all the Democrats 
have to do is to select their best man and 
prepare to divide the spoils.” With this 
statement of the case the Johnstown (Penn- 
sylvania) “ Tribune ” (Rep.) agrees. It says : 

Their only hope of success lies in a Republi- 
can quarrel which leaves wounds too deep to 
heal. No wonder, then, that they think it is the 
greatest show on earth when they can sit around 
the ring and watch the enemy chopping each 
other’s heads off. It will be a Democratic holi- 


day as long as Republicans keep butchering 
Republicans. 


In the States where delegates have already 
been selected the contest has been mainly 
between Mr. Champ Clark and Governor 
Wilson. Of these two candidates Mr. Clark 
has more delegates committed to him, and 
the Portland “ Oregonian ’’ (Rep.) believes 
that- 

The tide of Wiison sentiment has evidently 
passed the flood, wiile that of Clark sentiment 
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is fast rising. If Harmon has any strength, it 
has not yet developed, though his sponsors say 
it is being held back purposely. At present the 
chances of the Ohio man, as well as those of 
Underwood and of the several favorite sons, 
rest in the possibility that Wilson and Clark 
may develop about equal strength, but that each 
may fall short of the necessary two-thirds. 


In his quest of the nomination the Speaker 
of the House has an enthusiastic and effective 
ally in Mr. William Randolph Hearst and the 
papers which he owns in different parts of the 
country. The New York ‘‘ American ” (Dem.), 
for instance, one of the Hearst newspapers, 
declares that ‘‘ the Democratic party is devel- 
oping a great popular leader of solid worth 
and enduring qualities.” It describes Mr. 
Clark in terms of unrestrained enthusiasm. 
It declares that he, ‘‘as a moderate, tolerant 
Progressive, firm in his opinions but consid- 
ate of the opinions of others, has succeeded 
in uniting the Democratic party for the first 
time in a generation.” It continues : 

There is no other man who can harmonize 
the Democratic party as Clark can. 

There is no other man who can unite the fac- 
tions of the Democratic party as Clark can. 

There is no other man who can secure the 
recruits from the dissatisfied Progressives in the 
Republican party that Clark can. 

Clark is able, judicious, and sincere, and all 
men of all parties recognize his ability, his judg- 
ment, and his sincerity. 

The best evidence of his strength is the sup- 
port he has already received. 


but the Hearst newspapers are not the 
only ones that approve his candidacy. The 
Lincoln (Nebraska) “ Star” (Rep.), for in- 
stance. Says: 

Now and then we hear the suggestion that 
Champ Clark is so given to facetiousness that 
he cannot be taken seriously. Doubtless the 
same thing was said in his day against Lincoln 
by hisenemies. . . . Whenevera great question 
has risen in Congress, involving a clash of inter- 
ests between the masses and the specially fa- 
vored of Government, Champ Clark was found 
ina serious mood. His thoughts were sympa- 
thetically and earnestly with the people, and his 
voie and voice have been unfalteringly with 
them and against the favored of Government. 


The Bowling Green (Kentucky) “ Times- 
Journal ’’ (Dem.) regards Mr. Clark “as the 
biggest man and best vote-getter the National 
Democracy can find.” 

The New York “ World” (Dem.), on the 
contrary, declares that “ Mr. Clark is not a big 
Democrat ” and that “he would be a weak 
candidate for President.” The ‘“‘ World ” is as 
bitterly opposed to his candidacy as the Hearst 
papers are in favor of him. Its opposition 
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finds expression in such declarations as ‘“‘ The 
Champ Clark candidacy is all foam and froth,” 
and “Champ Clark’s nomination would be 
Democratic suicide.” 

The Charleston (South Carolina) “ Eve- 
ning Post ” (Ind. Dem.), while admitting that 
the trend of the Democratic situation is thus 
far toward Clark, declares that his nomina- 
tion “would be a sacrifice of opportunity 
that is not easily conceived of a party that 
has borne itself so admirably in the past two 
years.” 

The Sacramento (California) ‘“‘ Union ” 
(Ind. Rep.), after making a number of quo- 
tations from speeches made by Mr. Clark at 
one time or another, draws these conclusions 
from his own sayings : 


From these views expressed by Clark one can 
form some conception of what he would do if 
elected President of the United States. Assur- 
edly he would run amuck. He would enter 
office convinced of the “dense ignorance ” of 
the people. He would then proceed to urge 
upon Congress the abolition of the Civil Service 
Commission to the end that politics and not 
ability should govern all appointments to the 
Federal service ; he would call in all diplomatic 
representatives and close the embassies and 
legations ; would snap his fingers at any decis- 
ion that might come from the Supreme Court; 
would destroy all the custom-houses and set up 
free trade ; and would proceed at once to grab 
Canada away from Great Britain and take pos- 
session of Cuba. 


The Lincoln (Nebraska) ‘‘ Nebraska State 
Journal ”’ (Rep.) also comments upon what it 
calls his ‘‘ weakness for astounding sayings,” 
and the New York “ Globe ” (Rep.) has the 
same thing in mind when it says : 


Mr. Clark is a man of personal amiability, 
but he is as loose of mind as he has been of 
mouth. What he would do as President no one 
could foretell. As Speaker he has been under 
the control of a group of younger men and he 
has been steered straight. In the White House 
it is probable he would be “easy” for the 
interests. 


Finally he is described by the New York 
“ Sun” (Ind.) as * Blunderer-in-Chief of the 
Democratic Party.” The “Sun” further 
comments : 


It seems to us that there is but one theory 
upon which the houn’ dawg candidate can be 
chosen at Baltimore. That is the convenient 
one that the current year of grace is so auspi- 
cious to Democracy that—well, that any Demo- 
crat will be able to bite the hind leg off any 
Republican who may be named. And this, we 
maintain, is still a debatable point. 


Woodrow Wilson has also his supporters 
among the press who predict victory for him, 
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and his opponents who can see nothing before 
him but defeat. The Wheeling (West Vir- 
ginia) “ Intelligencer” (Rep.) declares that 
** Wilson of all the Democratic candidates is 
the only one that seems to have a widely 
spread and general influence with the voters.” 
The Lynchburg (Virginia) “ News” (Dem.) 
believes that “ in the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson resides the certainty of Democratic 
success at the polls next November.” 

And the Passaic (New Jersey) “ Herald” 
(Dem.) declares : 

The knowledge that Governor Wilson is the 
only candidate who can win in November, no 
matter whom the Republicans nominate, is 
bringing to the standard of the New Jersey 
leader many men who, for personal reasons or 
out of local pride, have heretofore favored other 
aspirants. 

The sweep of the Wilson success has already 
demonstrated that the Democratic voters love 
a fighter, and that they prefer a man who will 
be a candidate in all parts of the Nation to 
those candidates who divide up the territory 
and seek to gain advantage by pooling their 
several local followings, realizing that they are 
individually too weak to attempt a Nation-wide 
campaign. 

The Charlotte (North Carolina) ** News ” 
(Dem.) quotes with approval the prediction of 
a man whom it describes “as one of the 
greatest men in North Carolina :”’ 

Governor Wilson’s chances to receive the 
nomination are better now than they have ever 
been. With Bryan fighting Harmon, Under- 
wood being an impossibility, and Clark being 
unable to secure the New York vote on account 
of Hearst’s advocacy of his candidacy, unless 
Hearst can make a deal with Tammany, and 
with the South almoSt united against Clark, it 
looks very much like Wilson is bound to get 
the nomination. 


The Brooklyn (New York) ‘* Standard 
Union ” (Rep.), however, declares after the 
primary in Massachusetts that ** the manner in 
which he [Wilson] was overwhelmed cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a serious check 
to his boom, which of late has not progressed 
with encouraging rapidity ;’ and the New 
York “ Tribune’’ (Rep.), the wish perhaps 
being father to the thought, asserts that 
** Massachusetts disposes of Governor Wood- 
row Wilson’s candidacy.” 

In relation to the Clark and Wilson candi- 
dacies, there is a curious difference of opin- 
ion in the press of the country. In some 
quarters Mr. Clark is classed with Governor 
Wilson as a Progressive, the explanation 
apparently being found in Mr. Bryan’s action 
in regard to these two candidates. This’ situ- 
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ation is well described by the Meridian (Mis- 
sissippi) ‘“‘ Dispatch’? (Dem.), which says : 


The result in Nebraska, where Clark receive: 
the indorsement, will be satisfactory to every 
Progressive Democrat, whether he be for Clark 
or Wilson, because it demonstrates that the 
people of that State will have no reactionary 
politics if they can help it... . Mr. Bryan has 
not expressed a preference between Wilson 
and Clark. He would favor Clark in any State 
where Clark is stronger than Wilson. He 
would favor Wilson in any State where Wilson 
is stronger than Clark. His desire is to prevent 
the nomination of a reactionary candidate, 
the election of reactionary delegates, or the 
adoption of a reactionary platform... . It 
thus becomes more and more apparent that 
the real contest is between Clark and Wilson, 
and the friends of either will be satisfied with 
the other if their particular choice is not able to 
land the nomination. 


In other quarters, however, it is asserted 
that Mr. Clark is one of the representatives 
of the reactionary element in the party. The 
Los Angeles (California) ‘“* Tribune ” (Ind.) 
says: 

Clark, Harmon, and Underwood are merely 
the separate heads of the same body of reaction 
in the Democratic party. ... Harmon is no whit 
better than Taft. Underwood is but a chair- 
warming candidate. Clark is a hypocrite, mouth- 
ing glibly a professed devotion to progressive 
principle, but is in fact a marionette of money 


The Asheville (North Carolina) ‘“ Citizen ” 
(Dem.) expresses the same feeling in connec- 
tion with those condidates who are contesting 
the nomination with Governor Wilson : 


If no other argument than the combination of 
all the other candidates against Woodrow Wil- 
son were advanced in favor of the New Jersey 
Governor, that one alone should cause thinking 
men to pause and consider the whys and where 
fores of such conditions. . . . There is rare food 
for reflection in the fact that here we have indis- 
putable evidence of a scheme to defeat what 
will practically be the expressed will of the 
people. 

Among the supporters of Mr. Underwood 
the most vigorous is the Atlanta ‘“ Constitu- 
tion”? (Dem.). Believing that the tariff is to 
be the paramount issue in the approaching 
campaign, it declares : 

The one logical nominee for the Democracy 
is Oscar Underwood. He has never wavered 
in the assertion that the tariff is the paramount 


issue. His name will be written upon every 
tariff schedule that issues from Congress. 


And at another time it says: 


The fact that Underwood does embody the 
paramount issue explains why it is common 
comment in the North, the East, and the Middle 
West—the sections that will decide the Presi- 
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dential contest—that the growth of his strength 
is the outstanding feature of the nomination 
contest. . .. It is not strange, in view of these 
facts, that Underwood looms in the doubtful 
States as the most formidable candidate in 
Democratic ranks. 


‘The Barnesville (Georgia) “‘ News-Gazette ” 
(Dem.) says of him: 

Underwood is not only right on these issues 
which are uppermost in the minds of the people 
generally, but he is sensible and conservative as 
a man and a statesman, and would have the 
confidence of the business interests of the coun- 
try, which is a powerful influence and properly 
worthy of due consideration. 


‘The Mobile (Alabama) ‘“ Register ” (Dem.) 
declares that if Mr. Underwood should be nom- 
inated there *“‘ would be a campaign of educa- 
tion, with Underwood as teacher—a rdle he is 
excellently qualified to fill.”2, The Greenville 
(Mississippi) ** Times ” (Dem.) speaks of him 
as the *“‘ most brilliant leader the Democrats 
have ever had in the lower house,” the 
Savannah (Georgia) ‘‘ News ”’ (Dem.) believes 
that he is *‘ the most likely candidate, and by 
far the strongest the Democrats could name,” 
and the Columbia (South Carolina) ‘‘ Record ”’ 
(Dem.) says : 


A great part of his life, after reaching mature 
age, has been spentin the public eye, but with 
the political microscope leveled at every one ot 
his actions and at every minute’s work during 
that time, it has failed to disclose a single thing 
that can be used against him by his enemies. 


Another paper from the same city, however, 
the Columbia ‘“ State ”? (Dem.), says that the 
candidacy of Mr. Underwood “ is not consid- 
ered seriously except in the immediate vicin- 
ity of his home,” and that “it is idle to regard 
Underwood as a 1912 possibility.” The 
Atlanta ‘* Journal ” (Dem.) asserts that “ the 
Underwood candidacy is only a bait, that a 
vote for him will be simply a vote for the 
iurtherance of a political ruse ”—the real 
purpose which they suspect evidently being 
the nomination of Mr. Clark. 

So much for the active candidates for 
the Democratic nomination. But many of 
the newspapers of the country see another 
figure not unfamiliar in connection with 
Democratic nominations, and having for the 
present occasion significant possibilities. The 
Columbus (Ohio) “Journal” (Rep.) states 
the case thus : 

That two-thirds rule will make it exceedingly 


difficult to name Clark, Wilson, or Harmon: 
but a ground-swell for Bryan is liable at any 
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moment, and the two-thirds rule will be wiped 
out by the rushing of many waters. 

The Springfield (Massachusetts) ‘‘ Home- 
stead,” with the same figure in mind, declares : 

There is a suspicion naturally developing 
that the candidacy of Champ Clark is not all 
that it purports to be, but is in reality a move- 
ment which would have its natural and logical 
outcome in the nomination of some one else. 
... The same growing suspicion is that the 
real significance of the Clark movement is 


Bryan; that is, in case Mr. Roosevelt is nomi- 
nated. 


The Augusta (Maine) “* Kennebec Journal ” 
(Rep.) feels that “it is not far to roam in 
the realms of speculation to hit upon Mr. 
Bryan as the only possible candidate at the 
Baltimore Convention.” ‘The Glens Falls 


(New York) “ Times” (Rep.) feels that 


most people, aside’ from those who do not want 
to believe it possible, anticipate a deadlock at 
Baltimore, to be ended by the casting of Mr. 
Bryan’s hat into the ring and a tumult of ac- 
clamation like that in the memorable Conven- 
tion of 1896. 

Several papers in different parts of the 
country credit Mr. Bryan and his friends 
with the deliberate intention of attempting to 
get for him the nomination. ‘The Mont- 
gomery (Alabama) ‘ Advertiser ’’ (Dem.) 
asserts that ‘‘ Mr. Bryan’s purpose is clear. 
He would muddy the waters and snatch the 
nomination for himself; and the Macon 
(Georgia) “* Telegraph ” (Dem.) reminds its 
readers that ** Bryan, who had been making 
speeches for Clark in the West, is now making 
them for Wilson in the South,”’ and adds, * It 
all shows the deliberate plan to nominate 
Bryan.” ‘The Cheyenne (Wyoming) ‘ ‘Trib- 
une” (Rep.) reads Mr. Bryan’s mind to the 
same effect : 


He anticipates there will be a deadlock, none 
of the candidates being able to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds. The “boy orator of the 
Platte ” then will get the floor, make a cross 
and crown speech, and stampede the Conven- 
tion. 


As to the desirability of the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan the Joliet (Illinois) ** News ” (Ind.) 
believes that 


without question Bryan can poll more Demo- 
cratic votes than any other man in sight. 
Roosevelt gave out the information yesterday 
that, if nominated, he would invade the solid 
South in an attempt to break up that old-time 
monopoly. After that Roosevelt trip in Dixie, 
unless Mr. Bryan is nominated, the Democrats 
will not get more than half a dozen States in the 
Union. 
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HOW PRESIDENT TAFT HAS FOLLOWED THE ROOSE- 
VELT POLICIES—OR IMPROVED UPON THEM 


BY FRANKLIN MacVEAGH 


HE campaign for the Republican 
Presidential nomination has taken 


surprising turns ; and they have come 
about from the entry of Colonel Roosevelt. 
A portion of the Insurgents had proposed a 
brand-new Republican movement to advance 
the initiative, referendum, recall, and kindred 
issues and ideas. ‘This movement was in- 
vented by Senator Jonathan Bourne, who has 
been inconsiderately made its victim. It 
could not have succeeded in holding an im- 
portant place—its platform being made chiefly 
of State issues—if Roosevelt had not first 
come to its aid and then remorselessly appro- 
priated it. Nor could Roosevelt have sub- 
stituted these new Bourne issues for the 
party’s issues, even for a while, if he had not 
added to them other more dramatic and dan- 
gerous issues of his own. The issues that 
Roosevelt has added, such as the recall of 
judicial decisions, town meeting control of 
Magna Charta, and a new form of republican 
government, aroused such astonishment that 
for a time the new Roosevelt policies held the 
floor. Another sudden change in the cam- 
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paign, however, followed; and the question 
of President ‘Taft’s official and personal mer- 
its has replaced to a considerable extent the 
issues raised by Colonel Roosevelt’s Colum- 
bus speech. While I am writing, the question 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s merits has been 
added. 

All this has, in a way, put in the back- 
ground the so-called Roosevelt policies—the 
policies which marked Roosevelt’s Presidency, 
and which, under his direction and control, 
were made the platform of the Republican 
party in 1908, and were the policies which 
President Taft assumed and by his faithful- 
ness to which he was to be judged as a pro- 
gressive Republican leader. Just now it un- 
doubtedly is difficult to bring ourselves back 
to the consideration of the platform of 1908, 
and to get judgment upon the Administration 
of President Taft by the standard of those 
Roosevelt policies. But, either now or be- 
fore long, President Taft must be judged by 
that standard, for it was, and still is, the 
right measure of Republican progressive 
politics. 
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I have been an interested observer of the 
President and his Administration in their rela- 
tion to the Roosevelt policies, for I was 
deeply committed to those policies from their 
beginnings in the Roosevelt Administration, 
and have continued through the: Taft Admin- 
istration to feel their great importance. And 
what finally interests such an observer of the 
President is not whether he has been true to 
the Roosevelt policies, and not whether he 
is a Progressive Republican, but why it is 
that he is considered by many to have failed 
toward the Roosevelt policies, and to be a 
Conservative and not a Progressive. For, no 
matter what may be said to the contrary, it is 
unquestionable that every policy for which 
President Roosevelt stood has not only been 
adopted by this Administration, but has been 
vigorously developed, enlarged, and defended, 
and, wherever necessary, has been established 
in law and in our institutions. And, in addi- 


tion to the policies Roosevelt left him, Taft 
has added similarly important Progressive 
policies that Roosevelt did not attempt. 

The most definite and conclusive way to 
find out President Taft’s attitude toward the 
Roosevelt policies is first to find out author- 
itatively what those policies are. 


And it hap- 
pens that there is an authoritative statement 
or roster of them in the Republican platform 
of 1908, and recorded under the direction of 
President Roosevelt, as follows : 

Brave and impartial enforcement of the 
law. 

Prosecution of illegal trusts and monopo- 
lies. 

Exposure and punishment of evil-doers in 
the public service. 

The more effective regulation of the rates 
and service of the great transportation lines. 

The complete overthrow of preferences, 
rebates, and discriminations. 

The arbitration of labor disputes. 

‘The amelioration of the condition of wage- 
workers everywhere. 

The conservation of the natural resources 
of the country. 

The forward step in the improvement of 
the inland waterways. 

The earnest support and defense of every 
wholesome safeguard which has made more 
secure the guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property. 

But to this official record of the Roosevelt 
policies let me add what I can recall of other 
ideas or projects that can be identified with 
the Presidency of Roosevelt, and in this way 


give good measure, heaped up and running 
over. For instance, his devotion to the 
Panama Canal, his belief in a larger navy and 
a better army, in an inheritance tax, in the 
propriety of railways making traffic agree- 
ments subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment, in. Federal supervision of other inter- 
State corporations, in a fair restraint of “ the 
interests,” in equal opportunity, and in a 
square deal in general. 

It may be said in all moderation that the 
record shows these Roosevelt policies and 
these Roosevelt ideas to have been treated by 
President Taft with as much fidelity as they 
were by President Roosevelt. There never 
has been, indeed, an instance in political his- 
tory of a more faithful adherence to pledges, 
party and personal, than in the case of Presi- 
ndet Taft. It is true that the official manner 
of Taft is entirely different from the official 
manner of Roosevelt. It is true that Taft’s 
way of doing things makes a different impres- 
sion on the public mind from Roosevelt’s 
way of doing things. But any one who will 
take the pains to find out—and it takes com- 
paratively little pains to find out exactly what 
President Taft has said and done, for all is 
explicit and aboveboard—will learn, to his 
satisfaction, that not .onlythas the President 
been faithful to the Roosevelt policies, but 
that he has had no other tendency or dis- 
position. He has not used the same expres- 
sions as Roosevelt nor the same manner, 
but he has had the same convictions as to 
these policies. It required no effort upon 
President ‘Taft’s part to adopt, enlarge, and 
complete the Roosevelt policies in his Admin- 
istration, because he believed in them just 
as much as Roosevelt believed in them. 
Nor had he any temptation to adopt any- 
thing else where they were concerned ; for, 
aside from his unwavering conviction, he 
was the devoted friend of Roosevelt, and 
until the time of the Massachusetts speech 
never was known to say of him anything 
that was not friendly and uncritical. 

It seems necessary, however, to be more 
specific, in view of the existence of so much 
misconception; and there seems to be no 
way to avoid referring to the Roosevelt poli- 
cies seriatim. I will do this as briefly as 
possible. 

I cannot recall any special reason for in- 
corporating in the platform ‘ brave and im- 
partial enforcement of the law ’”’ as a Roose- 
velt policy, but it is there. It is difficult to 
find remarkable instances to illustrate this 
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policy in either Administration. The vigor- 
ous activity of the Customs Service since Mr. 
Taft became President, for example, has 
been regarded by the members of his official 
family as merely in the line of honest busi- 
ness, and not a subject for extraordinary 
pride or praise. 

* Prosecution of illegal trusts and monop- 
olies.”” The latest testimony to the thorough- 
ness with which this Roosevelt policy has been 
adhered to is from Colonel Roosevelt, who has 
been complaining—with, however, campaign 
complaint—that these prosecutions have been 
both excessive and impotent. Either the 
Colonel has changed his mind as to the valid- 
ity of this conspicuous Roosevelt policy, or it 
has appealed to him as useful in a campaign 
to criticise your opponent even at some ex- 
pense to your convictions. . At any rate, it is 
now a matter of widespread knowledge that 
even the Roosevelt Administration can hardly 
expect to show such a list of activities in the 
way of “prosecutions of illegal trusts and 
monopolies’ as the Taft Administration 
shows. And here again I might have felt— 
from my business man’s point of view—that 
we could be faithful to the public interests 
with a less record of strenuousness than either 
the Roosevelt Administration or ours has piled 
up. And I assuredly feel that the work of 
this Administration along these lines must have 
been eminently satisfactory to the father of 
this Roosevelt policy up to the time he en- 
tered the campaign and became subject to 
its exigencies. 

‘ Exposure and punishment of evil-doers 
in the public service.” Here again it is dif- 
ficult to remember why prominence was given 
such a very modest Roosevelt policy ; and it 
seems only necessary to say that if in the 
‘Taft Administration there has been any leni- 
ency toward evil-doers, I have yet to learn 
when and where. 

“ The more effective regulation of the rights 
and service of the great transportation lines,” 
and “The complete overthrow of prefer- 
ences, rebates, and discriminations,” both 
refer to the same matter—the relations of 
the Government to the transportation busi- 
ness. 

Here is one of the most characteristic of 
the Roosevelt policies. As President, Roose- 
velt did his best to establish the Progressive 
ideas of the country respecting Federal con- 
trol of transportation. But it was not possi- 
ble for him to get even near the end; and 
he turned the policy over incomplete. It is 
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still incomplete ; but President Taft has not 
only confirmed what President Roosevelt 
achieved, but he has carried the reform 
greatly forward. It is true that he did not 
accomplish all he set out to accomplish, for, 
in addition to all the other opposition which 
he encountered, he finally had to meet the 
opposition of Roosevelt’s friends the Insu.- 
gents. Some of the Insurgents by that time 
had become so established in habitual, com- 
monplace opposition that they seem to have 
considered it their réle to oppose what- 
ever the President favored. These Insur- 
gents have been obliged to defend as ingeni- 
ously as they could their unfriendliness to the 
President’s reform; and of late Mr. Roosce- 
velt has adopted their excuses, and magnani- 
mously credits them with all the President's 
railway measures achieved, and exonerates 
them as to all they defeated. But the 
Colonel is again in a campaign mood. ‘The 
Inter-State Commerce Bill as it was pre- 
sented by the Administration was improved 
in some of its details in Congress. But this 
is generally true of successful legislation. 
The President approved the Act as it was 
finally passed, and he cordially approved the 
few amendments that were made to it and 
made them his own, just as any President 
might do with regard to a great measure he 
had proposed to Congress. But those few 
features of the bill which the Insurgents by 
their balance of power succeeded in defeat- 
ing would have greatly strengthened the biil, 
were a distinct loss to the reform, and were 
part of the Roosevelt policies. These are 
sure to be adopted as the reform goes for- 
ward. The provision for the establishment 
of general rates by the railways under the 
supervision and control of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, which was defeated 
by the Insurgents, was a measure which 
President Roosevelt had particularly advo- 
cated. ‘The provision, also defeated by the 
Insurgents, which denied to a railway control 
of a competing railway, speaks for itself; 
while President Taft’s proposal that stocks 
and bonds of railways should be issued under 
the oversight of the Government is one that 
sooner or later must be adopted. If this 
inter-State commerce achievement of the 
President, with the fight he made for the 
things the Insurgents defeated, is not the rec- 
ord of Progressive government, I can find no 
name for it. If it was not faithfulness to the 
Roosevelt policy, I do not know what it was. 
If it cannot be characterized as both loyal 
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and Progressive, I do not know how it can 
be characterized. 

The establishment of the Commerce 
Court—one feature of this legislation—was 
an achievement along the same line of Pro- 
gressive government, insuring the prompt 
settlement of appeals from the decisions of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, in- 
stead of letting such questions continue to 
drag for years through courts already over- 
laden with general business. I know that a few 
people are displeased with some of the decis- 
ions of the Commerce Court, and, in an im- 
patient resort to Roosevelt’s recall of judicial 
decisions, would like to abolish it. But that 
kind of impatience does not belong to Pro- 
gressive politics. It belongs to revolutionary 
politics. 

In “the arbitration of labor disputes,” 
President Roosevelt had the good fortune 
to interfere in the anthracite strike, and he 
did an important service. I presume that in 
less known instances he did good service in 
aiding the settlement of labor disputes. But 
every one familiar with President ‘T'aft’s Ad- 
ministration knows that the interests of the 
Federal Government in the settlement of such 
disputes has continued unabated, and that 


the Administration has related itself closely 
to the threatened strikes in both of the great 
coal regions, and is concerning itself with the 
present disagreements in the railway world. 
Both Administrations, with regard to these 
important labor crises, have constantly done 
their full duty; but the Roosevelt policy of 


publicity unfortunately didn’t descend to 
Taft. 

And in * the amelioration of wage-workers 
everywhere ”’ this Administration has been 
continuously interested. The President ad- 
vocated a general claims act to make good the 
deficiencies under the law of 1908 to com- 
pensate workmen for injuries received while 
in the employ of the United States in certain 
occupations. A Commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole subject of 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion; the Commission has reported, and 
President Taft has sent a special Message to 
Congress urging immediate action. A law 
providing inspection of locomotive boilers has 
been passed, and important amendments 
to the eight-hour law have been recommended 
for passage. The President has recommended 
in a Message a world congress to discuss the 
high cost of living. And he has secured the 
establishment of a Postal Bank System and 
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the Bureau of Mines—and, generally, has 
kept the workmen’s interests in the fore- 
ground of his Administration. 

President Roosevelt’s greatest specific serv- 
ice was the establishment of the theory and 
practice of ‘ the conservation of the natural 
resources of the country.” It is a pleasure 
to turn from such deplorable suggestions 
as that of the recall of judicial decisions 
to the wonderful policy of Conservation. 
But if there is one of the Roosevelt policies 
which has been safe in the hands of Pres- 
ident Taft, it is the policy of Conservation. 
I need not be reminded of the outcries 
against Secretary Ballinger, and I need not 
be told of the rebellioni of Gifford Pinchot, 
for [ know about them. I have a measure 
of the misfortune of the dispute between 
those two men, and I do not maintain that 
mistakes were not made on one side as 
well as on the other. I probably would not 
have done some of the things which Bal- 
linger did, and I am sure I would not have 
done many of the things which Pinchot 
did. But Ballinger and Pinchot are not of 
the essence of the question as to whether 
President Taft has been a great defender, 
promoter, and believer in the Conservation 
movement. Nothing in Conservation has 
under this Administration gone backward— 
everything has gone forward. And if you 
want to know how President ‘Taft and 
Colonel Roosevelt compare as Conservation- 
ists, read their speeches made on succeeding 
days at St. Paulin 1910. After reading these 
speeches and paying every tribute to the 
inspirations and to the strenuous and impul- 
sive transactions of President Roosevelt, you 
will conclude that the man of the two who 
better understands Roosevelt's policy is not 
Roosevelt but Taft. And as for the record 
of transactions of the Taft Administration, it 
shows that all Roosevelt conserved with law 
has been retained, and that practically all he 
conserved without law has been legalized and 
brought within the permanent protection of 
the statutes. And the record shows that vast 
acres of lands have been added to the National 
treasure which Roosevelt conserved, and it 
shows that all which was left uncertain, in- 
definite, or temporary (by the necessary but 
characteristic hurry of Roosevelt) has by the 
deliberation and thoroughness of Taft been 
made certain, definite, and forever estab- 
lished. ‘Then, if any one still wants confir- 
mation of the Progressive Conservation policy 
of President Taft, let him write to that arch- 
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apostle of Conservation, Secretary Walter 
Fisher, of the Interior Department. 

Over “the forward step of the improve- 
ment in the inland waterways ” I need not 
linger. Both Presidents have been friendly 
to the improvement, and that is all it is neces- 
sary to say about it here. 

In view of Colonel Roosevelt’s new “ char- 
ter of democracy ’’—of his new platform— 
discussion of ‘the earnest support and de- 
fense of every wholesome safeguard which 
has made more secure the guaranties of life, 
liberty, and property,” as a Roosevelt policy, 
sounds like a far cry. It would have little 
chance to be included now in an official list 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s policies; for the 
“charter of democracy” seems to look 
anxiously forward to a “ moving day ”’ when 
all the old-time ‘“‘ wholesome safeguards” 
and “guaranties’’ are to be carted away to 
the dump. ‘This former policy is a pointed 
reminder of the distance Colonel Roosevelt 
has strayed. For if it is Progressive, what 
shall we say of the elimination of the “ whole- 
some safeguards ’’ which stand between ‘“ the 
guaranties of life, liberty, and property’ and 
the sudden and gusty judgments of endless 
election days? ‘he Colonel has lately con- 
tracted a campaign habit of calling our 
big, muscular, and intellectually fearless Pres- 
ident “feeble;” but I wonder what he 
truly thinks of the way the President has 
of dealing with some of the new Roosevelt 
doctrines. 

As to those other matters I have men- 
tioned to which President Roosevelt adhered, 
but which he did not enumerate in the off- 
cial roster of his policies, the case is the same. 
President ‘Taft has devoted himself, heart 
and soul, to the interests of the Panama 
Canal. He has stood, as Roosevelt stood, 
for a larger navy and better army. He 
proposed to Congress an inheritance tax— 
and when that was defeated he secured the 
corporation tax, which is a partial but im- 
portant income tax. He favored traffic 
agreements, subject to the approval of the 
Government, as Roosevelt did. From the 
outset of his Administration he has stood for 
the Federal supervision of all inter-State cor- 
porations. Andas to a fair restraint of “ the 
interests ”’ and an equal opportunity and 
square deal for all, Roosevelt has not a sin- 
gle odd to give to Taft. One of the most 
extraordinary attacks made upon ‘Taft by 
Colonel Roosevelt in this campaign is that 
the President has favored “the interests.” 
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That this charge is made without seriousness 
is shown by the other charge of Roosevelt 
that the President is harassing corporations. 
Now “the interests” are nearly all incor- 


porated; and if Taft is favoring “ the inter- 
he certainly ought to quit harassing 


” 


ests, 
them. 

The truth is that there is no evidence of 
any sort, shape, manner, or kind to show that 
President Taft has any relations with “the 
interests ” that he has not with the wage- 
earners, or the farmers, or the public school 
children. The truth about President Taft is 
that he has no favorites in the body politic. 
The nearest he comes to favoritism is in his 
profound interest in the colored race; and 
in return for that partiality he is less popular 
with the colored people than with any other 
portion of the public. But the characteristic of 
the man is that all of the people are as nearly 
as possible alike to him if they are good citi- 
zens. He plays no favorites and he has no 
hostilities. And the difference between him 
and Colonel Roosevelt is that his interest in 
the people is diffused and Roosevelt’s is con- 
centrated. And while the spirit of Taft in 
this respect is more admirable than Roose- 
velt’s, it has put him at some disadvantage 
with Roosevelt as a candidate before the 
people. The man who cares for all the peo- 
ple, and not for one part of the people before 
another part, is undoubtedly the better ruler 
and statesman, and the more admirable hu- 
man being; but he is almost certain to be 
misunderstood. 

I have now finished with ‘“ the Roosevelt 
policies.” They sound, it is true, like an- 
cient history, there being so many improvised 
new issues. 

But the President is equally admirable and 
Progressive toward the new issues. He 
seems to be entirely content that the initi- 
ative, the referendum, and the recall, except 
the recall of judges, shall take their course. 
They are State questions and must be worked 
out in the States, and are being worked out 
in the States. He has never antagonized 
them. I believe he thinks, as most respon- 
sible Progressives think, that, while the claims 
made for them are extravagant and improv- 
ident, it is more than likely that there is 
a measure of value in them, and that this 
value will be found out and _ preserved ; 
and that, at any rate, they are a protest 
against those deficiencies in our practical 
government and in our practical politics that 
it is more than useful to bring into the lime- 
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light. As to direct primaries, properly regu- 
lated and protected by law and adequate 
procedure, he has freely expressed his ap- 
proval. He expressed this approval practi- 
cally when he came to the support of Governor 
Hughes, who was battling for the primary ; 
and he stands to-day where he stood then. 
And I believe that, in view of the defects in 
the present system of electing Senators of 
the United States, he would be glad to see a 
trial of their direct election by the people. 
His most patriotic and Progressive position, 
as to any of the new issues, however, is his 
able and uncompromising hostility to the 
recall of judicial decisions, the recall of judges, 
and the recall of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. There he stands forth as the states- 
man. There he stands forth as the American. 
And he stands with the founders. of the 
Republic and with all the great men of our 
history. He is our champion against the 
dangerous reaction which has suddenly con- 
fronted the Nation. 

But even this does not end the record of 
his Progressive Presidency. It is he who has 
changed the direction of the Republican 
party’s tariff policy. Under his leadership 
the Republican party has faced about, from 


favoring a high and higher protection to 


favoring revision downward, regulated in 
accordance with the present interests of our 
business and our people. Under his Adminis- 
tration the old things of the tariff have passed 
away and the new things have taken their 
place. He has stood valiantly for the policy 
of scientific revision, for scientific study of 
the tariff by an impartial board, against the 
old log-rolling methods of tariff legislation, 
and for the schedule-by-schedule method of 
dealing with the subject. 

And then we come to reciprocity, which 
the President accomplished in this country, 
but which failed in Canada. ‘This Progress- 
ive policy was resisted by the Insurgent Re- 
publicans ; and has since been used by all 
opponents of the President, including Colonel 
Roosevelt, to prejudice him with the farmers. 
While the President took his political life in 
his hands to carry forward this branch of the 
tariff reform movement, the most extraordi- 
nary spectacle was presented by the Insur- 
gents. ‘They who had criticised the President 
as accepting too little revision downward in 
the Payne Law, wheeled around when the 
President took his bold stand in favor of reci- 
procity with Canada and attacked him for 
that. But in such acts as Taft’s reciprocity 
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fight lies the essence of Progressive states- 
manship and of moral courage. 

Then, again, the Progressive quality of 
President ‘Taft’s outlook upon public affairs 
is shown in his dealings with civil service. 
Colonel Roosevelt is regarded as a special 
friend of the classified service; and I am 
fully aware of his contributions to its enlarge- 
ment. But I say without hesitation that Taft 
as President has been far and away a better 
civil service reformer than Roosevelt was 
while he was President. In the first place, 
the great freedom with which Executive 
orders had been used to set aside the regular 
operation of the civil service laws and rules 
has been reformed by Taft. And he has put 
within the classified service every position 
that he could reach with the President’s own 
power. And when he had exhausted his sole 
power, he has gone to Congress with recom- 
mendation after recommendation for the in- 
clusion within the classified service of every 
administrative and executive office now sub- 
ject to the confirmation of the Senate which 
any civil service reformer would say should 
be included. I know of no Presidential 
record, with respect to civil service reform, 
that equals that of President Taft; and yet 
nothing is said about it, and little is known 
about it by the public at large. He gets no 
applause for it. On the other hand, he is 
charged with the use of patronage and with 
an interest in patronage; while the truth is 
that he hates patronage and is trying to 
get rid of it. He has urged Congress to 
help him get rid of it where he can’t 
get rid of it himself. He has voluntarily 
divested himself of all the patronage he 
could without the authority of Congress ; 
and he is trying to get rid of all that he 
shares with the Senate, and to make the 
classified service practically universal. And 
as to what remains against his will he shows 
an unprecedented personal indifference. It 
has been found impossible to get him to 
influence, or to punish, the office-holders who 
support Roosevelt or La Follette or Cum- 
mins or anybody else who is opposing him. 
There never before has been such patronage 
tolerance. There never before has been 
such a Progressive civil service leader in the 
Presidency. 

I shall mention only one other instance of 
President Taft’s Progressive and vigorous 
policies, to wit: his eminent leadership in 
the cause of world peace. It is regrettable 
that the setback which this great Progressive 
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cause has received is partly chargeable to the 
opposition of Colonel Roosevelt. But, view- 
ing the opposing positions of the two men, 
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who can doubt that it is Taft who stands, on 
this issue, for the Progressive thought, not 
only of this Nation, but of the world ? 


HOW PRESIDENT TAFT PLEDGED HIMSELF TO FOL. 
LOW THE ROOSEVELT POLICIES—AND FAILED 


BY JAMES R. GARFIELD 


ORTUNATELY, we have abandoned 
FK the idea that a President must be given 
a renomination on the ground that he 
is by custom entitled to it. ‘The President, 
like any other public official, is entitled to 
nothing more than that which he earns by 
faithful and efficient public service. Presi- 
dent ‘Taft, as a candidate, is being measured 
by this standard, and upon the record of his 
Administration he will be judged. 

Four years ago, when President Taft was 
elected, he had back of him a united party— 
in fact, a united country. He was personally 
popular, and enjoyed public confidence both 
because of his own work and because he was 
a member of the Roosevelt Administration. 
That Administration had inaugurated a new 
era in the political life of the country ; new 
problems had been presented, new policies 
adopted, all of which had received the hearty 
approval of the country. 

Seldom has a President entered upon his 
Administration under fairer conditions for suc- 
cessful achievement than did President Taft. 
His party was in control of both branches of 
Congress, and in each branch there were 
strong and able men who were in accord 
with the policies which the President was 
elected to carry forward. ‘The country had 
every reason to believe that there would be 
an early fulfillment of the pledges made for 
Progressive legislation, and that the President 
would be the National leader of the Pro- 
gressive movement. 

Contrast that situation with the conditions 
of to-day. 

The Republican party is no longer in con- 
trol of Congress. ‘Two years ago the Demo- 
crats gained the House of Representatives 
and materially reduced the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. President ‘Taft has lost 
the support of practically every one of the 
Progressive Republican leaders, who sup- 
ported him four years ago. 

Instead of leading the Progressives the 


President allied himself with the reactionary 
element in his party ; he chose as his advisers, 
both in and out of Congress, the very men 
who were the active opponents of Conserva- 
tion, downward tariff revision, and corpora- 
tion regulation, and he turned his back upon 
the friends of those policies. 

Wickersham, Ballinger, Cannon, Penrose, 
Aldrich, and other reactionaries were not 
proper agents to fulfill the pledges made to 
the country. ‘Their selection and the Presi- 
dent’s subsequent action irrevocably fixed his 
political status. It is needless to try to dis- 
cover or explain the causes for the remark- 
able change that took place immediately 
after his election in President Taft’s attitude 
toward the policies upon which he won his 
election, and toward the men with whom he 
had worked prior to his election. ‘That the 
change occurred is the important fact—the 
stubborn fact that destroyed public confidence 
in the President and brought disaster upon 
his. Administration. 

The opposition to the President comes 
from no single set of men nor from any par- 
ticular section of the country. This opposi 
tion is widespread and deep-seated. It has 
not arisen merely during the campaign for 
renomination, but it has been a gradual, 
steady growth, beginning with the early days 
of President ‘laft’s Administration, and be- 
coming more intense as he and his Adminis- 
tration drew away from the policies that the 
people at large believe in. 

We must go deeper than the discussion of 
many of the particular issues that are being 
considered, and recognize that a new era in 
our political history is in the making. 

Questions involving the public welfare, 
industrial conditions, and social justice have 
become of chief importance. The right of a 
great people to govern themselves is at stake. 
On this fundamental issue the citizens of 
our country are thinking more seriously than 
ever before; men are dividing _ politically 
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along new lines, and are judged by their 
measure of belief and trust in popular gov- 
ernment. 

It is interesting to find that a man’s action 
upon the great policies approved by the people 
in 1908 almost surely indicates his stand in 
the new alignment. Exactly as President 
Taft followed the reactionaries in dealing 
with tariff, Conservation, and corporations, 
so he adopts their views of popular govern- 
ment, and assails or looks with suspicion and 
fear upon Progressive measures for making 
more effective and direct the power and 
responsibility of the people. He admits the 
existence of wrongs and abuses in our politi- 
cal systems, but he does not offer practical 
suggestions for their eradication and preven- 
tion. For example, he ridiculed “ the soap- 
box primary,” but he gave no aid to those 
who tried to work out an effective, simple 
way to obtain a fair expression of popular 
preference for President. He preferred to 


accept the results of the boss and machine 
caucus or convention system rather than to 
fight for a cleaner, better system. 

Let us now examine the record of Presi- 
dent ‘l'aft and his Administration upon some 
of the specific policies and issues. 


TARIFF 

The Republican party promised a revision 
of the tariff. President Taft rightly con- 
strued that to mean a downward revision, and 
his first act was to call a special session of 
Congress to redeem the pledge; but he sig- 
nally failed to do his share in the work. Dur- 
ing the progress of the bill through the House 
and Senate, when the President could have 
been of greatest help to the men who were 
fighting for lower schedules and an effective 
tariff commission, he refused them aid. That 
was what Cannon, Smoot, and Aldrich wished. 
They were thus able to shape the measure. 
Not until the bill was in conference did the 
President use his power, by intimation of 
veto, to improve the measure, but then it 
was too late; only a few changes were pos- 
sible. ‘The President let himself be fooled 
by the reactionaries, and then made the fatal 
mistake of giving them and their law his un- 
qualified support in his Winona speech. 

It is urged that the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
justifies itself because it yields an increased 
revenue. Revenue is a good, but it is danger- 
ous to measure success by money alone. The 
price paid for the Payne-Aldrich Law was too 
great—the public welfare was sacrificed for 
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revenue, and unduly protected special inter- 
ests were given a longer time and additional 
opportunity to exact unjust returns from the 
consumer. 

In further dealing with the tariff, the 
President presented the Canadian Reciprocity 
Bill for the consideration of Congress. Reci- 
procity as a principle appealed to the country, 
as it ought, but when the character of the 
President’s bill was thoroughly understood, it 
met the almost united opposition of the 
farmers, because the measure was not in fact 
reciprocal ; it sacrificed the interests of the 
consumer and the farmer and protected only 
the manufacturer. Furthermore, it devel- 
oped, after the measure was rejected by 
Canada, that the clause in the law referring 
to free paper took effect regardless of Can- 
ada’s rejection. This fact has raised serious 
questions in the minds of people regarding 
the original purpose of the measure. Free 
paper was, and is, of very great advantage to 
the newspapers of the country. The press 
gave almost universal support to the Reci- 
procity Bill, and the press is giving almost 
universal support to President Taft. The 
public feels that it was tricked regarding the 
measure, and asks why free paper was 
pushed through while the farmers’ free list 
bill was defeated. 

CONSERVATION 


The conservation of natural resources was 
approved by the Nation in 1908. ‘This policy 
involved a complete change in the method of 
handling the public domain. Forest reserves 
were established, the reclamation of arid lands 
was begun, land-grabbing was stopped. The 
opportunities and rights of the small settler 
and home-maker: were considered of highest 
and first importance. The coal, timber, phos- 
phates, and water powers were no longer per- 
mitted to be acquired for speculative and 
monopolistic purposes ; legislation had been 
demanded under which all these natural re- 
sources should be developed and used to 
meet the needs of each generation, but with- 
out unnecessary waste and under leasing 
conditions that would prevent monopoly and 
extortionate prices to the public. President 
Taft, as a member of the former Administra- 
tion, thoroughly understood this policy of 
Conservation, and while a candidate for elec- 
tion had not only approved the policy but 
its details as well. Yet at the outset of his 
Administration he put this policy into the 
hands of its enemies, accepted Ballinger’s 
views on Conservation and stood behind him 
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in his whole anti-Conservation campaign. It 
required two years of conflict to save the 
policy of Conservation. Meanwhile the oppor- 
tunity for legislation was lost, and public 
confidence in the President was most seriously 
shaken. As will be remembered, the conflict 
centered immediately about the coal lands of 
Alaska and the water powers of the West, but 
the entire Conservation policy was involved. 

In the controversy between Gifford Pinchot 
and Ballinger Mr. Taft was called upon to 
decide whether he would support the men in 
his Administration who stood for administer- 
ing the public domain in the interest of the 
whole people or those who favored exploita- 
tion by the special interests. The President 
made a choice most disastrous to him; he 
supported Ballinger and placed Pinchot in a 
position where he was obliged either to accept 
Ballinger’s doctrines or fight. Of course he 
chose to fight, and that fight saved Conserva- 
tion. 

‘The Conservation bills prepared by Secre- 
tary Ballinger, approved by the President, 
were entirely out of harmony with the policy 
of Conservation inaugurated under President 
Roosevelt. 

Among those bills was one dealing with 
withdrawal by executive order of public lands 
from entry. ‘The right of the President to so 
withdraw lands is vital if the public domain is 
to be freed from the land, water, or timber 
thieves; and is not without the law, as the 
President’s supporters, notably Mr. Ballinger, 
have repeatedly declared, but distinctly in 
accord with the highest law of the land—the 
Constitution—as the courts, which are more 
authoritative than Mr. Ballinger, have repeat- 
edly decided. Under President Roosevelt 
millions of acres had been withdrawn and 
were being kept free from theft, As soon 
as Secretary Ballinger entered office he re- 
voked many of those withdrawals, alleging 
that the Executive was without power to 
withdraw. President ‘Taft sustained Secre- 
tary Ballinger. ‘This was the first instance 
of a President questioning the Executive 
power to so protect the public domain; and 
the bill prepared by Ballinger and approved 
by President Taft, instead of clearing away 
any possible doubt, would have made the 
future exercise of the power practically use- 
less, and the day of the land-robbers would 
have returned. ‘The President’s bill was not 
passed, but instead was amended in accordance 
with the recommendation of the friends of 
Conservation. ‘The power of the Executive was 
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recognized. Public opinion, aroused by the 
action of the President and Secretary Ballinger, 
compelled the withdrawal of the water power 
sites. ‘Thus, despite the President, this public 
resource was saved from monopoly’s gras). 

If the bills prepared by Secretary Ballinger 
and approved by the President having to 
do with water power and water-power inter- 
ests had become law, the water resources 
remaining on the public domain would easily 
have become monopolized by the electric 
interests. While President Taft before his 
election heartily approved of the policy that 
the water resources must be controlled by 
the Federal Government, yet after his elec- 
tion, and under the advice of Secretary 
Ballinger, he abandoned that position and 
suggested that the lands capable of or use- 
ful for water and electric development be 
turned over to the States or disposed of 
directly to the companies. Finally, after two 
years of struggle, President Taft abandoned 
the Ballinger idea for the development of 
water, and now says he favors Federal control. 
Lack of space prevents the relation of the 
story of the attack upon the Reclamation 
Service by Secretary Ballinger, for whom 
President Taft accepted full responsibility. 
That the integrity and efficiency of the servy- 
ice were maintained during those two dis- 
heartening years is not due to President 
Taft, but entirely to public-spirited officials 
in the service. 

The bill proposed for the government of 
Alaska prepared by the Attorney-General, and 
approved by the President, had it become 
law, would not only have turned over the 
industrial development of Alaska to a few 
great interests, but likewise the political for- 
tunes of the country would have come under 
the control of the same interests. ‘The char- 
acter of the bill was discovered, and it died 
in committee, as it deserved. 

The failure to obtain legislation for the 
proper development of Alaskan coal is 
entirely due to the failure of President ‘laft 
and Secretary Ballinger to present and urge 
good measures. ‘The statement that, the 
Conservation policy prevented development 
is untrue. President Roosevelt and | called 
the attention of Congress to the stupidity of 
existing laws and asked for remedial legisla- 
tion. Congress was ready favorably to con- 
sider such legislation, but the executive policy 
was changed under President Taft and the 
controversy was precipitated by the Cur 
ningham Claims case. 
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It is right that in this campaign the public 
should recall the circumstances of the fight 
to save the coal-fields of Alaska. Unfortu- 
nately for President ‘laft, the question of the 
coal-fields became so involved with his own 
acts and the acts of Secretary Ballinger that 
the personal side of this controversy for a 
time overshadowed the great question of the 
conservation and use of the coal. The 
President’s unjustifiable dismissal of Glavis 
and the other men who told the truth, the 
action of the President and Attorney- 
General Wickersham when called upon by 
Congress to make public the basis of the 
President’s decision, and his use of the ante- 
dated Wickersham brief in the presentation 
to Congress of that case, are acts which pre- 
sent the President in a most unhappy and 
unfortunate light. His record in that case 
subjects him to justly deserved criticism. 

Hence it is that, although the President 
was compelled, as a result of that struggle, 
to return to the policy of Conservation which 
was abandoned three years ago, yet the friends 
of Conservation are not willing, nor is the 
public willing, to intrust the future of the 
policy that is to deal with the water powers, 
the coal lands, the timber and phosphate 
resources, to President Taft, and take the 
chance of another such struggle. Quite 
aside from the particular cases that were 
before the Government, the attitude of Presi- 
dent ‘l'aft gave aid and comfort to those great 
special interests which for so many years had 
fed upon the public domain, and which had 
been driven out under President Roosevelt’s 
Administration. The representatives of those 
special interests were entirely satisfied with 
President ‘Taft’s and Secretary Ballinger’s 
position regarding Conservation and the use 
of the public domain. ‘They would be glad 
of a return. The only sure way of prevent- 
ing that return is to elect a President who 
under no circumstances will forget, neglect, 
or abandon the public interests. 


ANTI-TRUST 

Under President Roosevelt, the first effect- 
ive action had been taken for the improve- 
ment in business conditions of the country. 
The Inter-State Commerce Act had been 
vastly improved, rebates and discriminations 
had been stopped, the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions had been created, and the first long 
steps taken toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of dealing with the great industrial cor- 
porations. ‘The facts regarding big business 


had for the first time been fairly and fully 
presented. ‘The way was clear for effective 
constructive legislation, and to such legisla- 
tion the Republican party and President Taft 
were pledged. A large portion of President 
Taft's letter of acceptance was devoted to 
this question of constructive legislation. He 
thoroughly understood all that had been done 
by the previous Administration, and expressed 
himself in absolute accord with its policy. It 
was expected that constructive legislation 
would be one of the chief features of his 
Administration. Yet nothing substantial has 
been accomplished. It is true that some of 
the cases pending three years ago have been 
carried through the Supreme Court, and 
other cases instituted, but litigation is not 
constructive legislation. In fact, the result 
of the Standard Oil and ‘Tobacco Cases has 
been to help the corporations, not the public. 
It is not the prosecution of the Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts that causes dissatisfaction ; 
it is the acquiescence of the Administration 
in an effective and whitewashing decree of a 
lower court without appeal. ‘he conse- 
quence is the very opposite of what would have 
been the result had proper legislation been 
enacted prior to the Courit’s decree for the 
supervision, regulation, and control of such 
corporations. 

At the first general session of Congress 
after President ‘Taft’s inauguration an im- 
possible bill for Federal incorporation was 
prepared by Attorney-General Wickersham, 
approved by the President, and introduced 
into Congress. Very properly, the bill was 
not seriously considered. ‘The President has 
since then made no real effort for constructive 
legislation. Because of his change of policy 
from constructive legislation to lawsuits, the 
legitimate business interests of the country 
are left in the old condition of uncertainty, 
and the great interests that desire freedom 
from strong, effective Federal supervision 
are entirely satisfied to be left alone, subject 
only to the possibility of ineffective litigation. 

Lawsuits are, of course, necessary for the 
enforcement of law, but they cannot solve 
the Trust problem. Until the big  inter- 
State corporations are brought under Federal 
control similar to that exercised over the rail- 
ways, it is impossible to enforce effectively 
the Anti-Trust Law against the wrong-doer, 
and at the same time to stand by and support 
legitimate business. 

The policy of the Roosevelt Administration 
was, first, thorough investigation ; then litiga- 
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tion, or such other action as the facts justi- 
fied. ‘The purpose of this policy was to help 
make legitimate business cleaner and stronger, 
not to destroy it. The investigations were to 
be the basis of suggestions for constructive 
legislation, and at the close of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration such legislation in 
concrete form was suggested. 

President Roosevelt was not afraid either 
to prosecute a big corporation or to give a 
big corporation just treatment. The Har- 
vester Case is an admirable example of how 
the Roosevelt policy was applied, and the 
effort now made by President ‘l'aft to make 
the public believe that, for some reason which 
he does not explain, the Harvester Company 
was shown special or unfair consideration is 
most discreditable. 

The Harvester Company was _ treated 
exactly as every other big combination was 
treated. It was first to be investigated, and 
then the facts, not political exigencies, were 
to determine the Government’s course. Presi- 
dent Taft not only thoroughly understood and 
approved the general Roosevelt policy with 
reference to the big corporations and the 
Anti-Trust Law, but he likewise knew at that 
time, whatever may be the state of his mind 
at present, all the pertinent facts about each 
one of the then important investigations of 
which the Harvester combination was one. 

Why President Taft has abandoned his 
purpose to obtain constructive legislation is 
one of the mysteries of his Administration. 
He and Attorney-General Wickersham are 
among the very few lawyers who claim that the 
decisions in the Standard Oil and the ‘Tobacco 
Cases are sufficient to meet the difficulties of 
the business situation. Instead of having a 
clear-cut, definite rule of conduct which would 
make big business in the hands of honest men 
stronger and safer, there is the same uncer- 
tainty that existed prior to those decisions. 
It is impossible for the courts to lay down 
needed rules for future conduct. The most 
that the courts can do is to pass judgment in 
particular cases and impose the appropriate 
penalties. ‘lhe penalty under the law as it 
stands to-day does not afford the relief de- 
manded by legitimate business, but for the 
men who would continue the old order of 
business the present situation is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Three years ago, when the Republicans 
controlled both House and Senate, the Presi- 
dent had it in his power to obtain affirmative 
legislation had he joined hands with men 
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like Dolliver and his associates. But the 
efforts of those men were nullified when the 
President cast his lot with the reactionarics, 

President Taft claims credit for the changes 
in the Inter-State Commerce Law, but we 
should recall the circumstances under which 
those changes were made. ‘The bill as orig- 
inally introduced and approved by the Presi- 
dent was drafted by Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, who announced that it must not be 
changed by the crossing of a “t” or the 
dotting of an “i,” and that its support was 
to be a test of loyalty to the President. 

However, there were many men in Congress 
among the Progressives who were unwilling 
to step to the crack of Wickersham’s whip. 
They examined the bill and found in it pro- 
visions that would have seriously weakened 
and impaired the existing law. After weeks 
of debate the Insurgent Senators struck out 
most of the vicious clauses and put the bill in 
better shape. They were, however, unable 
to prevent the creation of the Commerce 
Court, a provision especially recommended 
by the President. That Court has not only 
been useless, but it has injected into the 
law an element of uncertainty and delay that 
is of injury to the shippers and to the public; 
and to-day, by reason of the appointment 
upon that Court by President Taft of Judge 
Archbald, not only Judge Archbald but the 
Court itself is viewed with suspicion. Peo- 
ple are asking themselves: ‘ Why is it that 
the President has approved and supported 
men and measures that play into the hands 
of the special interests and against the public 
at large ?” 


_ AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Another grave criticism of President ‘Ta(ft’s 
Administration has to do with the administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. — Dr. 
Wiley, the man who has done most in the 
fight against the adulteration of food prod- 
ucts, should have been given most earnest 
backing and support. Such support he has 
not had. He resigned because of the intol- 
erable conditions in the Department of Agri- 
culture. ‘The men who were opposing him 
have been retained, especially Solicitor 
McCabe, whose official acts show conclu- 
sively that he is wholly in sympathy with 
interests Dr. Wiley has been fighting. It is 
yet to be explained why President Taft has 
allowed this great Department to continue in 
the charge of men who have brought grave 
discredit upon its work. ‘Those who have 
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benefited by the attack upon Dr. Wiley are 
the big interests who have been in opposition 
to pure food legislation. 


PATRONAGE 

In the matter of patronage, President Taft 
is justly criticised. ‘There has not been in 
many years a more flagrant misuse of the 
executive power in dealing with Presidential 
offices than that which President Taft tried 
to exercise over the Insurgent Senators. 
This criticism is not a matter of conjecture 
or opinion. The famous Norton letter was 
proof conclusive that the Senators who had 
disagreed with the President’s desires were 
discriminated against in the matter of patron- 
age, not because they recommended unfit 
persons, but solely because they would not 
vote as the President wished. 

The activities of the Federal office-holders 
to-day in attempting to secure delegations for 
President ‘Taft are notorious and scandalous. 
Yet the President ignores the complaints. 

In a peculiar sense the President is the 
direct representative of all the people. He 
has not only great responsibilities, but like- 
wise great opportunities. We are no longer 
contented with Executives who content them- 
selves with mere administrative functions. 
The Executive must be alert to the needs of 
the public and ever ready to champion public 
causes. 

There are two theories of executive 
action: one that the Executive will do what 
he is required by law to do, no more, and 
that when action is proposed he will search 
for direct authority ‘before acting. The other 
theory is that the Executive will do whatever 
may be necessary for the public welfare un- 
less he finds some prohibition upon his action. 
The first theory is that of the big interests. 
The second is that of the people and of the 
Constitution. ‘The first theory means the 
narrow construction of executive power, and 
limits the opportunities of the Executive for 
wise and effective action. The second opens 
the way to many opportunities for promoting 
the general welfare. President Taft chose and 
has acted upon the first theory. In so doing 
he has not only failed to be a leader of politi- 
cal thought and action, but he has become 
the follower of the reactionary leaders, who 
simply wish to be left to their own devices. 
No condition is more satisfactory to the man 
who stands in the way of progress than to be 
free from interference by public officials, 
especially executive officers. 


President Taft in the first days of his 
Administration showed his unwillingness to 
exercise executive power that was clearly 
his. President Roosevelt had appointed a 
number of commissions, such as the Country 
Life, the Fine Arts, the Waterways, and the 
Conservation Commissions. All of these 
commissions were made up of men who 
were willing to devote their time ander ~- 
gies to public service without compensati 
They were, in fact, advisers of and to 1. 
President. Yet because Mr. Tawney and 
other reactionaries in Congress objected to 
these commissions and attempted to inter- 
fere with executive prerogative by an uncon- 
stitutional amendment to the Sundry Civil 
Law, the President yielded and refused to 
exercise the power that is clearly his. 

Those who oppose President Taft are not 
unmindful of things that have been well done, 
but they do not agree that all the credit for 
most of these achievements is due to Presi- 
dent Taft and his Administration. I do not 
mean by this to be captious about the pro- 
portion of credit that is due, but, when one 
examines the record of things accomplished 
and strikes the balance, the failures of Presi- 
dent ‘Taft to fulfill the promises of 1908 far 
out'veigh the achievements. The Progressive 
movement has suffered because of President 
Taft. His real sympathies have been, and 
are, with the other side, but, despite this cir- 
cumstance, the Progressive members of Con- 
gress were willing at all times, even when 
they were discriminated against unfairly in 
the matter of patronage, to work for the 
policies and particular measures that had 
been promised the Nation, many of which had 
been inaugurated by President Roosevelt and 
needed merely to be carried forward. 

President ‘Taft claims he is a Progressive. 
It is a striking commentary upon his claim 
that the Progressive leaders who were with 
him four years ago are against him to-day ; 
that the reactionaries who were against Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the policies which Presi- 
dent Taft was elected to carry forward are 
supporting President ‘Taft to-day; that the 
big business leaders who have fought against 
effective corporation control and regulation 
are entirely satisfied with President Taft and 
his interpretation of the Anti-Trust Law. 
They like the ‘Taft-Wickersham policy of 
litigation which ends in sham dissolution. 
They are actively supporting President ‘Taft 
for renomination. 

The President cannot escape the criticism 
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for his affiliation with Barnes, Penrose, Lori- 
mer, and other men of their type. They 
are not merely his supporters; they are the 
leaders of his campaign in their States. 
Whatever may have been the President’s 
private opinion of those men, he did not 
publicly repudiate them or their methods 
until after they failed to carry their States 
for him. The President has no one but him- 
self to blame for this situation; he chose his 
associates from the wrong element of the 
party in the early days of his Administration, 
and now suffers the consequence. 
Underlying all the special questions which 
I have presented in criticism of President 
Taft is the spirit of his Administration. He 
is out of touch with popular thought and 
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aspirations ; whenever a test or crisis came, 
he was found on the side of reaction. He 
became a foliower on the wrong side instead 
of the leader of the right side. He failed to 
appreciate the deep meaning of the Progress. 
ive movement, namely, the struggle for the 
right of the people to govern themselves and 
work out in the simplest, most direct fashion 
the problems that make for their general 
welfare—greater equality of opportunity and 
higher social justice. 

In this great contest President Taft has 
cast his lot with those who are alarmed by 
and suspicious of popular movements that 
give to the people, not greater power, but a 
greater and fairer opportunity to exercise the 
power that is inherent in them. 


A POISONOUS PHRASE 
BY WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


PRESIDENT OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


N warfare we have ceased poisoning wells, 
| and, if Dr. Wiley has his way, we shall not 
much longer poison food. Yet we still 
allow phrases to pass current among us which 
are more deadly than saccharine and copper 
sulphate, malaria and typhoid fever. Fora 
whole unconscious philosophy of life may be 
wrapped up in a phrase ; as in the case cited 
in Dean Briggs’s “‘ Girls and Education ” of 
the man whose salutation was not, ‘‘ How do 
you do ?” but, “‘ How do you stand it ?” 

Sometimes these phrases are wholesome 
and therapeutic. In the rich soil of student 
conversation, however, weeds grow more pro- 
fusely and rankly than flowers and vegetables. 
About a decade ago there sprang up a noxious 
weed, responsible fer much loafing among the 
well-to-do—**C is a gentleman’s grade.” 
President Lowell, soon after his inauguration, 
dealt that phrase its death-blow. A student 
whom he asked how he was getting on replied, 
* Pretty well ; I’m getting gentleman’s grade.” 
* Oh,” said President Lowell, “ you are get- 
ting A or E. A gentleman either does his 
best, or doesn’t pretend to do anything.” 

A phrase just now thrusting itself into 
academic use sets the ideal one notch lower 
than the discredited “ gentleman’s grade.” It 
is the phrase “ Get by.” 

I had often heard the phrase from both 
undergraduates and students in professional 


schools ; but I never felt its full force until I 
heard its passionate denunciation by a busi- 
ness man with whom I was playing golf. We 
were talking about a certain young man 
whom he had recently met, and whom he had 
asked how he was getting on. ‘ I am hoping 
to get by,” was the reply.‘ ‘ Hoping to get 
by !’” exclaimed my friend, who, by the way, 
has a passion for perfection, whether it be in 
golf or a bond issue; “ ‘hoping to get by’! 
If I have a case where | am right, but it 
requires exhaustive knowledge and skillful 
interpretation to make the judge and jury sce 
it, do you suppose I would employ a man who 
was ‘ hoping to get by’ ?” 

The phrase contains as much moral poison 
as a two-word phrase can hold. It carries 
the implication that the course of study, or 
the examination, and time and effort spent in 
preparation for it, are evils ; and that the only 
good is a vaguely defined state of existence, 
unrelated to present effort, which the lapse of 
time will bring us after these evils, with as 
little effort as possible, have been endured 
and survived. It is a new form of the weak- 
ling’s old device of wishing time and the 
opportunities it brings away. 

And young men, if courtesy forbids them 
to say as much to their fellows, must think, 
every time they hear the poisonous phrase, 
that it is the mark of a coward. 
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THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS 
BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


HE session of the ninth International 
Red Cross Conference, which was 
opened in the Pan-American Union 
Building, in Washington, May 7, was im- 
pressive by reason of the history behind it, 
the world-wide activity which it represents, 
and the purposes of the building in which it 
met. In this age, when China has a Presi- 
dent who is a member of the Church of 
England instead of an Emperor who is a 
Buddhist, a Confucianist, a Taoist, or a Shin- 
toist, the unexpected happens at such short 
intervals and in such dramatic forms that 
the union of the great nations in the interest 
of world-wide relief, meeting in a building 
set apart to the fraternal relations of all the 
states in South America, awakens no special 
surprise. It represents, however, an extraor- 
dinary achievement, not only in the progress 
of fraternal action among the nations, but of 
organized international preparation for great 
emergencies. 
M. Henri Dunant, a distinguished citizen 
of Geneva, Switzerland, was traveling in 


Italy during the war between France and 
Austria, fifty-three years ago, and was brought 
face to face with the shocking condition of 
the wounded of both armies after the battles 


of Magenta and Solferino. The inadequacy 
of the medical service and of the provisions 
for the care of the wounded made a deep 
impression on him; and, when he returned 
to Geneva, he published his observations and 
proposed the organization in all countries of 
groups of volunteers who should follow the 
armies on their campaigns and co-operate 
with the medical service in the care of the 
wounded. Four years later the Geneva So- 
ciety of Public Utility named a special com- 
mittee, consisting of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Swiss army, the President of the So- 
ciety, two other well-known gentlemen, with 
M. Dunant as secretary, to study the pro- 
posal to organize and sanction voluntary 
assistance for the wounded in time of war. 
Less than a year later an international Con- 
gress met at Geneva, nearly all the nations of 
Europe and the United States being repre- 
sented by delegates. One of the American 
delegates, Mr. Bowles, European Agent of 
the United States Sanitary Commission, 
convinced his fellow-delegates that America 


had already supplied an illustration of the 
successful application of the plans which 
the Congress had been called to discuss ; and 
that the United States Sanitary Commission 
had prepared the way for the organization of 
the Red Cross. 

Military hospitals were already a part of 
the equipment of great armies, and each 
nation had a hospital flag of its own un- 
known to its enemy; but ambulances with 
the wounded were frequently captured and 
surgeons were killed or made _ prisoners. 
M. Dunant conceived the idea of a flag 
which should be a sign of universal neutrality 
and common service; and the white flag 
bearing the red cross emblem, a reversal of 
the Federal colors of Switzerland, has now 
been adopted by almost every country in the 
world, and has become the symbol of a world- 
wide charity. The first President of the 
French Red Cross, the Duke of Montesquieu- 
Fezensac, happily interpreted the Red Cross 
flag as *‘ the international flag of humanity, 
the symbol of the suppression of all frontiers 
by charity,”’ and declared that it carried in its 
folds ** the precious seed of love for one’s 
neighbor without distinction of race or creed.” 
After reading .M. Dunant’s impressions of 
the Battle of Solferino, Victor Hugo wrote 
to him, ** You have armed humanity, and you 
have served liberty.” 

It is interesting to remember that the earli- 
est organized charities probably began in the 
country in which the Battle of Solferino was 
fought ; but when the word charity is applied 
to an enterprise of such magnitude and maj- 
esty of service as the Red Cross, it passes 
beyond the narrow significance which it has 
acquired and takes the full and noble mean- 
ing of the Greek sense ; for nothing less than 
love, and love organized on a vast scale, eras- 
ing all lines of subdivision of race or creed, 
adequately expresses the work of the Red 
Cross. Mr. Lecky, in his rapid survey of 
the development of charity, recalls the fact 
that in the little town of Velleia the Emperor 
Trajan founded a charity which provided for 
the partial support of nearly three hundred 
children ; that the younger Pliny set aside a 
small property to care for the poor children 
in his native city of Como; that a good wo- 
man, Czelia Macrina, provided for a hundred 
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children at Terracina; that in certain locali- 
ties, and in small ways, medicine was distrib- 
uted to the sick poor; that military hospitals 
existed ; and that in times of exceptional dis- 
tress provincial towns were sometimes as- 
sisted by the general Government. After a 
great catastrophe in the neighborhood of 
Rome the houses of the rich were thrown 
open to the sufferers. Fabiola, a Roman 
lady, as an act of penance, founded the first 
public hospital in Rome in the fourth century, 
and thus led the way to what was to become 
a vast network of refuges for the sick and 
dying. 

It is a long step, however, from these 
small and far beginnings of organized help- 
fulness for the unfortunate, the suffering, 
and the dying to the world-wide beneficence, 
scientifically organized and administered, of 
the Red Cross. Congress incorporated the 
American National Red Cross seven years 
ago in fulfillment of *he suggestion of the 
International Conference of Geneva in 1863, 
which called for the organization in every 
country of a committee whose mission should 
be to co-operate in times of war with the 
hospital service of the armies. This original 
purpose has widened into a comprehensive 
helpfulness, not only in time of war by sup- 


plementing hospital service in caring for the 
sick and wounded, in securing and training 
voluntary nurses and holding them in readi- 
ness to be sent to battlefields, but also to 


carry on a system of national and _ inter- 
national relief in time of peace by standing 
ready to alleviate suffering caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, flood, earthquake, and 
other great calamities. ‘The American Red 
Cross, of which the President of the United 
States is ex officio the head, is brought under 
Government direction, is governed by a Cen- 
tral Committee consisting of eighteen persons, 
the chairman and five members being ap- 
pointed annually by the President, and repre- 
senting the Departments of State, War, Navy, 
and Justice ; while the other twelve members 
are elected at the annual meetings of the 
Society. Its accounts are audited by the War 
Department. Boards are organized in the 
States to form a permanent emergency com- 
mittee, of which the Governor of the State is 
the president. There are also local organiza- 
tions which are known as chapters, and the 
special service of which is the collection of 
funds and supplies for relief, when called 
upon by the Central Committee. 

During the formative years of the Red 
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Cross in this country the personality of one 
woman stands out conspicuously. Miss Clara 
Barton was a teacher in early life, and was the 
first woman appointed to a clerkship in the 
Government service in Washington. When 
the Civil War broke out, she was quick to 
notice the lack of adequate provision for 
taking care of wounded soldiers on the battle- 
field, and for keeping them in connection with 
their homes; and she became in her own 
person an organization to serve these beneti- 
cent ends. Her work was so efficient that 
she was given official recognition, and at the 
close of the war was appointed to head a 
commission to trace missing soldiers. She 
was in Europe when the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out, and she was at the front during 
that brief and brilliant conflict. Later her pas- 
sion for service took her to Paris, where she 
distributed relief when the ravages of the 
siege and the terrors of the Commune which 
followed fell heavily on a large class of 
Parisians. She returned to this country in 
1872, and in season and out of season urged 
the ratification by the United States of the 
international treaty recognizing the Red 
Cross. Her appointment to the presidency 
of the American Red Cross marked the 
successful end of her years of arduous advo- 
cacy. 

It was at Miss Barton’s suggestion that the 
American Society enlarged its work to include 
aid to sufferers in times of national calamity. 
In the forest fires of Michigan in 1881, in 
the floods of the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
the earthquake in Charleston, the cyclone of 
1888 in Illinois, the epidemic of yellow fever 
in Florida, the terrible Johnstown disaster, 
the Russian famine, the hurricane and tidal 
wave that swept the South Carolina islands 
in 1893, the desolation in Armenia, the suf- 
fering in Cuba, and the invasion of the streets 
of Galveston by the sea on that awful night, 
the Red Cross was present with its manifold 
and beneficent ministries. Miss Barton died 
last month. . 

Prominent among the group of men and 
women who have given direction to the late: 
development of the American Red Cross So 
ciety is Miss Mabel Boardman, an active mem- 
ber of the CentralCommittee. ‘The Red Cross 
like all other organizations which have risen 
to their opportunities, has called to its aid the 
efficiency which can come only through sci- 
entific organization and from exactness and 
thoroughness of method in all parts of its 
many-sided work. 
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Since January, 1905, the American Red 
Cross has received and expended five million 
dollars in its relief work; and the Society is 
now endeavoring to secure an endowment 
fund which will provide an income adequate 
for working purposes. In other countries the 
funds invested for this international service 
have reached immense dimensions. In Japan 
the amount of endowment and property 
belonging to the Red Cross exceeds eight 
million dollars, France coming next with a 
little less than four million and a half. The 
Japanese Red Cross has for several years 
been returning the aid which was _ ren- 
dered in its own great war; when the dis- 
aster occurred in San Francisco, that Society 
sent a hundred and forty-six thousand dollars 
for the assistance of the city at the Golden 
Gate. 

To enumerate the activities of the Red 
Cross would be to make a catalogue without 
color or atmosphere ; and while its work is 
done with scientific precision, its human rela- 
tions are so many and so intimate that no 
idea of what it does can be gained from a 
bare recital of what it has done. Perhaps 


the most dramatic illustrations of the way it 
carries on relief work in connection with war 
can be obtained by a glance at its history in 


Japan. When the formidable Satsuma Rebel- 
lion broke out in 1877, Mr. Kennan reminded 
the readers of ‘The Outlook several years ago, 
the sufferings of the wounded strongly ap- 
pealed to the nation, and in April of that 
year an association was formed to co-operate 
with the surgeons and nurses in caring for 
the wounded of both sides, and surgeons, 
nurses, and reserve hospitals were soon in 
the field. The rebellion was brief, but the 
men engaged in it were desperate ; the fight- 
ing was fierce, and the number of wounded 
great. ‘The Extended Relief Association, as 
the organization was called, rendered services 
so obviously necessary that when the rebel- 
lion was suppressed it was determined to 
continue the work and to organize a non- 
belligerent army of surgeons and nurses to 
be ready for emergencies. Out of this move- 
ment came the Japanese Red Cross. It had 
no sooner been organized than a great vol- 
canic eruption spread havoc through a prov- 
ince, and surgeons and nurses were at once 
on their way to the scene of a catastrophe 
which bore striking resemblance to the dis- 
aster with which the name of Mont Pelée 
will be always associated. 

When the war with China broke out in 
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1894, all Japan rallied to the support of the 
Red Cross, and at the close of its first military 
campaign it had more than two hundred 
thousand members ; it had purchased and 
equipped two hospital steamers, had enlisted 
and trained a small army of nurses, had sent 
three corps into Korea and Manchuria, had 
equipped eleven hospitals, and was treating 
as many Chinese as Japanese soldiers. In 
the course of the war it gave relief to over a 
hundred thousand sick or wounded com- 
batants, and it did much more than this. 
The intense patriotism of the Japanese 
prompted them to send all kinds of gifts to 
the soldiers in the field. The quartermaster’s 
department was unable to deal with this 
deluge of packages, but the Red Cross took 
it in hand, paid all charges, and made the 
distribution, so that thousands of men on the 
mainland were brought in contact with their 
homes on the island. And it was part of 
the intelligent thoroughness of the Japanese 
that the needs of the soldiers on the way to 
the seat of war should be thought of, and 
that surgeons and nurses should be sent to 
all the principal railway: stations and steamer 
landings to look after the health and comfort 
of the troops which were being moved, to 
furnish them with food and drink, and give 
them in every way a sense of the love and 
thought of the nation. 

This remarkable organized expression of 
affection inspired whole towns, and the peo- 
ple came in throngs, filling the stations with 
banners and flowers and bands of music, and 
presenting the soldiers with cigarettes and 
confectionery and small packages containing 
useful and attractive gifts. If nothing else 
could be put into the hands of the soldier, a 
kind of Christmas card was handed him ex- 
pressive of the affection which the nation 
had for him, and of the anxiety with which it 
would follow his journey. From the mo- 
ment the soldier left his home he was fol- 
lowed by evidences that he was not for- 
gotten; and Mr. Kennan was convinced that 
it was the consciousness that the people at 
home were watching and thinking of him 
and that provision was made in every possi- 
ble way for his comfort that inspired the 
Japanese soldier with such indomitable cour- 
age in the Chinese war; so that when the 
charge was repulsed at the Hill of Nanshan, 
for instance, it was not because the Japanese 
were driven back, but because they were 
lying dead or wounded on the field. ‘Three 
columns were annihilated ; the fourth stormed 
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the position through barbed-wire fences, over 
mines, and in the face of a deadly rain of 
projectiles. ‘This courage was in part a 
matter of patriotism ; it was also a matter of 
sentiment. Every Japanese soldier felt him- 
self a defender of the nation, because the 
nation had stood behind him and through 
the Red Cross organization had made him 
conscious at every turn that it was remem- 
bering. 

In 1902, when the Japanese society cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, more than 
a hundred thousand members gathered in 
the city of Tokyo. When the Russian war 
broke out, the Red Cross had ready for 
movement fourteen chief surgeons, two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven ordinary surgeons, two 
thousand trained nurses, more than four hun- 
dred and fifty probationary nurses, nearly eight 
hundred stretcher-bearers and male attend- 
ants. It had also at its command four hos- 
pital steamers, four hundred cases of surgical 
instruments, clothing for more than fifty thou- 
sand men, an enormous quantity of bedding, 
tents, medicines, and supplies of every sort 
for field and hospital work. It was, in a 
word, as thoroughly organized as the Japa- 
nese armies, as thoroughly equipped, and as 
ready to move into the field. 

Miss Barton told a representative of The 
Outlook at the very beginning of the war in 
Cuba that when General Lee, the Consul-Gen- 
eral at Havana, said that he needed an orphan- 
age and could not find a suitable place, the 
Red Cross authorities in forty-eight hours had 
not only found a building, but equipped it for 
use. Little children were taken from one old 
town looking, as Miss Barton said, like little 
puppies and kittens picked out of the streets, 
were washed, clothed, put in clean beds, and 
lay there recovering strength for three or 
four days. Careful nursing and proper feed- 
ing soon made them normal children. In Ma- 
tanzas the Red Cross found four hospitals 
with half-filled beds because the authorities, 
through lack of resources, were afraid the 
patients would starve outright. Two days 
later the Relief Committee had shipped four 
tons of hospital supplies to Matanzas, with 
milk, grain, meal, rice, flour, fruit, and meats. 
The Red Cross people found the same state 
of affairs in a dozen cities. The special fea- 
tures of this work of relief were the prompt- 
ness with which the machinery was set in 
motion, the intelligence with which it was 
directed, and the excellence of the material 
which it used. It has been said more than 
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once that Metz, which is not far from the 
French frontier, is always in readiness to 
equip an army of invasion or defense at an 
hour’s notice; not only are the men there, 
but the pontoons are ready, the bread is 
ready to be baked, the medicines are ar- 
ranged, and, if a crisis should come, Ger- 
many could begin another war as the lie 
war with France was begun, not only with 
capable generals, but with the precision of 
science. 

The Red Cross is a vast philanthropy, 
scientifically directed and managed. ‘This 
was shown in its dealing with the situation in 
Tripoli two years ago. At that time Tripoli was 
the seat of the commandant of the Turkish 
forces, which policed a territory with a coast- 
line of over a thousand miles on the Mediter- 
ranean and a southern frontier which pene- 
trated the Desert of Sahara like a great wedge 
between Egypt on the east and Tunis on the 
west. In this section of four hundred thousand 
square miles there was absolutely no prepara- 
tion to fight cholera when that terrible disease 
was imported from Naples in September, 
1910. Like all Eastern cities, Tripoli fur- 
nished the most favorable conditions for the 
ravages of a plague. Of the forty thousand 
people who lived in Tripoli twelve thousand 
were Jews, most of them miserably poor and 
living in a congested quarter under sanitary 
conditions so bad that they are indescribable. 
There was no drainage or sewerage system 
in the city ; the water supply came from old 
wells and streams ; the square or rectangular 
houses were for the most part of one story, 
and constituted practically a solid bulk of 
masonry, so that the streets were narrow lanes 
without sun—veritable tunnels. In small 
rooms, rarely reached by the sun, men, 
women, and children were crowded far 
beyond the limits of comfort or safety. In 
the Arab quarters the conditions were better ; 
for the Arab, who is the child of the desert, 
loves the sun and fresh air. When the first 
death from cholera occurred, in early Octo- 
ber, a military guard was placed around the 
house ; and as fast as cases were reported, 
the houses in which they appeared were 
isolated. ‘This task soon became too great, 
and the gendarmes and police were compelled 
to put a cordon around the infected district. 
There were fifteen hundred Italian subjects 
in the city. ‘They were organized into am- 
bulance squads, taught their duties by physi- 
cians, the necessary equipment for ambu- 
lances was installed, and the Red Cross 
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flag hoisted. The Turkish Government did 
something; Paris, New York, London, and 
other foreign cities sent money. When the 
plague was stayed by cold weather, a large 
group of widows and orphans were aided by 
the American Red Cross Association. 

What the Red Cross can do in times of great 
calamity was strikingly illustrated at Cherry, 
lilinois, three years ago, when, at one o’clock 
of a November afternoon, the St. Paul mine 
caught fire. A load of hay on its way to a 
mule stable at the bottom of the mine was 
ignited, probably by drops of burning oil from 
a torch suspended from the roof. The fire 
burned fiercely on both sides of the shaft, 
and the miners were cut off from the possi- 
bility of escape. Two hundred and sixty-five 
men died in this terrible position—about half 
of the men in the village—and eleven heroic 
volunteers who went down as a rescue party 
were trapped by the fire and killed. The com- 
munity and the State promptly made every 
effort at rescue. Miners, inspectors, sci- 
entists, and firemen gathered at the stricken 
village and took no account of danger ; but 
the smoke, the poisonous gases, the flames, 
paralyzed all efforts. In the early morning 
the little company of women gathered about 
the shaft. They ate nothing; they waited ; 
and when -darkness came they drifted back to 
their homes. A week after the disaster, 
when it was supposed that every man had 
died, twenty-two living men were brought out, 
and there followed a scene in the streets of 
Cherry which very few living men have ever 
witnessed. 

Many organizations responded with offers 
of help, in the generous spirit which is 
one of the noblest characteristics of democ- 
racy. Within twenty-four hours after the 
disaster the Cherry Relief Committee, of 
which a Red Cross director was at the head, 
were on the ground and in charge of the 
work, with a voluntary staff on which were 
five Roman Catholic Sisters, three Salvation 
Army officers, and deaconesses of the Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches. ‘The work 
of relief had none of the fumbling of the 
amateur. ‘The men and women, for the most 
part, had been trained for their task and 
knew precisely what should be done, and the 
means were at hand. When the immediate 
need had passed away, the Red Cross gath- 
ered complete statistics with regard to the 
families from which the workers had been 
lost: and the work for permanent relief be- 
gan before the work of immediate relief was 


completed. A large sum of money was raised, 
either by individuals, or by appropriations of 
the Legislature of Illinois ; and a system of 
pension or periodical payments was devised 
and put into effect, providing for widows, for 
children, for families who desired to return 
to foreign countries, for illness, and for other 
contingencies ; and while the widespread sor- 
row remained, misery, want, and the break- 
ing up of families which usually result from 
such disasters were averted. 

Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., has graphically 
described the scene which met the eyes of 
the representatives of the American Red 
Cross as they entered the harbor of Messina 
in January, three years ago, and saw the 
appalling ruin of that ancient town, and _ be- 
gan the work which, for rapidity, practicability, 
and thoroughness. has hardly been paralleled. 
The misery in Messina was spread over a wide 
radius, so that relief was needed at Catania, 
Reggio, and Palermo as well as at Messina. 
The needs were great, and the sums of money 
at the disposal of the Italian Government and 
the Italian Red Cross were enormous ; only 
by most intelligent study of conditions and 
the greatest care in providing for them was 
an immense waste prevented. ‘The same 
story could be told of San Francisco, where 
the Red Cross found a ruined city and a vast 
population suddenly plunged into destitution, 
and immediate relief could not be obtained 
even by people who had command of consid- 
erable means. ‘The rebuilding of the city at 
the Golden Gate is counted a modern miracle ; 
the relief of its suffering people was not less 
a miracle—so vast was the scale on which it 
was conducted, so immense the sums of 
money expended, so inspiring the self-sacrifice 
and devotion manifested. 

In this modern world, which is so often 
regarded as having sold its soul for money, 
abandoned its shrines, surrendered its old 
ideals, forgotten the beauty of art and the 
resources of religion, and set its hand to a 
grinding task without the vision which once 
inspired and comforted the workers on the 
wheel of life, the vast international work of 
mercy which the Red Cross conducts is an 
overwhelming evidence that idealism in the 
heart of the race has not perished, for sym- 
pathy and love have never before taken 
such practical forms. Nor has the sense of 
social responsibility, which binds men together 
without reference to differences of creed or 
race, ever before had at command an organiza- 
tion which is at once world-wide in the area of 
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its activities, which enlists a genius of organiza- 
tion as great as that which has developed 
modern industry, and which finds a place for 
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the beautiful individual devotion that has mace 
the lives of the saints dear to the heart ot 
humanity. 


A ROBIN HOOD IN ANATOLIA 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER 


EWS has lately reached this country 
that in Anatolia, not very far from 
Smyrna, the Turkish Government 
has succeeded in capturing and putting to 
death a notorious brigand by the name of 
Tchakirdjali. ‘The story of this man’s life is 
one of those dramatic episodes which bring 
to mind the legendary lore of the famous 
Robin Hood. It runs about as follows : 
Years ago, during the reign of Abdul 
Hamid II, a brigand who had made the Gov- 
ernment much trouble’ in the Smyrna district 
was offered complete amnesty if he would 
come to the Government office and surrender. 
He accepted the offer, and came with his son, 


then a mere lad, to surrender himself. On. 


entering the door of the Government build- 
ing he was instantly shot without warning. 
The boy turned and fled, vowing eternal 
vengeance on the Turkish Government. In 
due time the lad grew to manhood and gath- 
ered around him a band of lawless men 
like-minded with himself. This band num- 
bered at various times from two to three 
dozen men. All of them, like Tchakirdjali, 
were crack shots, and all were armed with 
the newest modern repeating rifles. For 
many years this man and his band held sway 
in the mountains and valleys of western 
Anatolia, not far from Smyrna. ‘The object 
of their bitter animosity was mainly the 
‘Turkish Government itself, and in all conflicts 
with soldiers sent to capture them they 
showed no mercy. It is not denied that dur- 
ing the past ten years at least three hundred 
victims, most of them soldiers, have fallen to 
Tchakirdjali’s rifle. ‘To capture a man of 
this type who knew every ravine and valley, 
every crag and crevice, in the mountain dis- 
trict, was no small task, and for many years 
the Turkish Government failed in accom- 
plishing its object. 

In spite of his bloodthirsty attitude toward 
the governmental powers, ‘chakirdjali had 


a most remarkable side to his character. [ie 
was profoundly religious, from the Moham 
medan standpoint, as were also his followers, 
and they never omitted to observe the regula- 
tion prayer hour, wherever they might be. 
Nor was this man devoid of sympathy with 
the poor, much as he hated the predatory rich. 
At one time, riding along the Meander Valley 
he met a peasant driving in front of him a 
yoke of oxen. 

“Where are you going, my friend ?” said 
Tchakirdjali. 

** My master,” was the reply, “ Iam going 
to town to sell my oxen.” 

* What makes you sell your oxen? Are 
they not your means of plowing your farm ?” 

** That is true,” replied the man ; *“ but, you 
see, my daughter is to be married, and I have 
no means to provide a dowry. ‘This is a 
great shame, and I shall sell the oxen to pro- 
vide the dowry.” 

“How much do you expect to get for 
your oxen ?” asked the bandit. 

“T expect to get about twenty-one liras ” 
($80). 

* It is too bad,” said Tchakirdjali, * thus 
to sacrifice your means of living. Here are 
twenty-one liras as a dowry for your daugh- 
ter; go home, my son, and keep your oxen ; 
but remember this, when the wedding proces- 
sion is formed it must pass by this bridge 
where we now are.” 

‘** God be praised !’’ replied the fellow ; * it 
shall be as you say.” 

When in due time the wedding procession 
was formed, it came to the bridge in question. 
and there was Tchakirdjali on horseback 
alone. Seeing the procession coming, he rode 
up to the bride, who was on horseback, and, 
taking a silver filigree necklace, he fastened 
it around her neck, saying, “‘ God be with you 
and give you peace !” 

At another time this same bandit, who 
feared neither man nor devil, rode into a town 
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in the Meander Valley where lived three 
‘Turks who notoriously ground the faces of 
the poor. It was high noon, and the three 
men were in the mosque at prayers. Tcha- 
kirdjali went boldly into the mosque, and, 
tapping each of the three men on the shoulder, 
said, ‘‘ I want to see you outside.” All three 
came out, knowing perfectly well who this 
man was. He then spoke to Number 1, 
saying, ** I want of you six hundred liras, and 
] want them now.” To Number 2 he said, 
“Of you I want seven hundred liras, and I 
want them now.” ‘To Number 3 he said, 
“| want twelve hundred liras, and I want 
them now.” Number 3 at once began to 
make some excuses, when the bandit drew 
his revolver and shot him on the spot. The 
other two, seeing that there was no effective 
argument under such conditions, went with 
‘Tchakirdjali and counted out the gold. This 
very considerable sum he then at once pro- 
ceeded to distribute among the poor of the 
vicinity, thus drawing down on his head a 
thousand heartfelt blessings. So popular 
was this modern Robin Hood among the 
peasantry that not one of them would 
willingly have betrayed him to the Govern- 
ment powers. 

Some years ago the Government sent word 


to our missionaries in Smyrna, warning them 
not to go to their usual summer resort in the 
hills, because Tchakirdjali was in the vicinity 


and it could not safeguard them. On this 
account the missionaries remained in Smyrna 
that season, though, under Government escort, 
they organized one picnic up in the hills. 
The following year Tchakirdjali himself called 
on one of the missionaries and said : 

‘Why did you not come up to your sum- 
mer resort last year ?’? ‘The reply was that 
the Government had warned the missionaries 
against possible danger. ‘To this he an- 
swered : 

“You need have no fear; you are good 
people, and I shall never harm a hair of your 
heads. Go up and take your rest this sum- 
mer and feel perfectly safe.” 

Relying on his word, those concerned went 
up as usual for their summer rest to their 
bungalows. Soon after their arrival this man 
himself appeared with some of his followers. 
He associated with the missionaries in most 
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gracious manner, and played lawn tennis with 
them, keeping his guards, however, always 
on the alert against any possible surprise by 
the army forces of the Government. One 
day he said: ** Perhaps you think I did not 
know where you went on your picnic last 
summer. I knew it very well, however, for 
while you were enjoying yourselves I and my 
men were behind the crags on the hills above 
you, and we could have shot every soldier 
acting as your guard had we desired to do 
so.” 

This Tchakirdjali was only about thirty-six 
years of age, and is described by an eye- 
witness as short and stocky, with his head 
held high in the air. His features were 
rugged and pleasing and he had remarkably 
expressive eyes. ‘They were brown in color, 
ordinarily gentle and mild; but when the 
owner became excited or startled the pupils 
dilated and fire seemed to flash from them. 
At one time, when one of the missionaries 
was with the brigand at a picnic, he seemed 
really annoyed when he saw a camera pointed 
at him. He at once lifted his revolver and 
remonstrated. Of course the camera was 
immediately put away. The brigand then 
proposed target practice with revolvers. An 
egg was placed against a bank about thirty 
yards away, and, with his revolver, the chief 
of the band broke it at the second shot. 

At last, however. as is always the case with 
men of this type, the Government got the 
better of him, although the peasantry be- 
lieved that Tchakirdjali was bullet-proof. The 
present Governor, Nazim Pasha, determined 
to round him up, and employed a large band 
of Circassians for this purpose. The robber 
band was surrounded, and, after a terrific fight, 
leaving some of their number dead, they es- 
caped. ‘The headless body of Tchakirdjali 
was found by the Circassians (he having 
probably killed himself), the robbers having 
removed his head and arms, as they had 
marks on them that would identify them. 
The body was, however, identified by his 
wife, as also by the fact that, a little later 
on, his head was found buried in his father’s 
grave. 

So has ended the life of a man driven into 
outlawry by the abominable Government of 
the unlamented Abdul Hamid II. 
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HE Spectator never realized the force 

of the word Inquisition until he was 

brought for several days into enforced 

association with a Grand Inquisitor. 
It was not so much the number of questions she 
could ask in a half-hour that so applied the 
torture-screws as the kind and the manner of 
asking. The Spectator revolted from having to 
explain his exact kinship to certain persons 
known to her; he grew faint from useless dis- 
cussions precipitated by such questions as Lord 
Dundreary’s, “ If you had a brother, would he like 
cheese?” and he longed to cast himself overboard 
when the inquiries turned upon the question why 
a cumulus is round while a cirrus is fleecy. In 
spite of evasions which seemed to lower the 
victim in her opinion; in spite of palpable pre- 
varications which proved useless, as she promptly 
ran them down; inspite of such flight as Colonel 
Newcome practiced at the siege of Assur-Ghur ; 
in spite of all this, the Spectator had not been 
in her vicinity five days till she had extracted 
his past history, habits of mind, and future 


aims. 
<2] 


Once, the Spectator’s errant attention hav- 
ing been gained by the query, “ How can del- 
phiniums be made to bloom a second time?” 
she followed it up with, “‘ Did Judge Blank clear 
anything off the sale of his farm?” She had a 
way of artfully skipping from innocuous ques- 
tions on the log and icebergs to problems of 
human responsibility and a future world. Often, 
when responses failed, she set herself questions, 
to which, as Morley said about Rousseau, 
though the answers might be true, the ques- 
tions were not worth while. 


it 


Quidnuncs like this steamer acquaintance 
have from age to age drawn noteworthy answers 
from their victims. It was Douglas Jerrold— 
was it not ?—who,when accosted by a well-known 
bore with “ Well, what’s going on?” retorted, 
“T am.” Rossetti wished to have a young 
elephant, and when Browning, with a moment- 
ary dearth of imagination, inquired, “ What on 
earth do you mean to do with him?” the artist 
replied: “ I mean him to clean the windows ; and 
then when somebody passes the house and sees 
the elephant cleaning the windows they will ask 
who lives in that house, and, being told the 
painter Rossetti, they will ring and come in and 
buy a picture.” Then there is the delectable 
Lavengro. 

“What's the matter with you?” said La- 
vengro. 

“ Merely puzzled,” said the man in black. 

“ Puzzled ?” 

“Tou” 

30 


* Really puzzled ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Remain so.” 

3 

The inquisitive type is hydra-headed, but four 
win the Spectator’s pet antipathy: the intr 
sively prying, fed with gossip, like his travelin 
acquaintance; the academic, “ He made an 
strument to see if the moon shone full or no:" 
the conventional, which explode one’s 1a, 
spark of patience, exemplified in Lear’s bird in 
the bush: 

“When they said, Is it small? 

He replied, Not at all, 

It is four times as bigas the bush ;” 
and the prove-it-any-price, pilloried by Zola. Ile 
described in “ Rome” a skeleton in the cata- 
combs, which had lain there for seventeen hun- 
dred years. “It was quite perfect till last 
spring, but the skull is now split open. A: 
American broke it with a walking-stick to make 
sure it was genuine.” 

'S2) 

Although the Spectator has suffered from 
those who, like Hamlet, “ consider too curiously,” 
the most delightful old lady of his acquaintance 
is a veritable interrogation point. Knowing that 
interesting characteristics and experiences are 
widely distributed, her generous delight in 
human fellowship prompts her to seek them out ; 
and she believes with Plato that if you put a 
question to a person in the right way he will 
gladly give you a true answer of himself. Should 
she ask your age and your income, you would 
have no thought of irritation; for you feel that 
if you help her to “pass the outworks of con- 
ventional reserve and sit down by your heart’s 
hearthstone,” you will be honored thereby. And 
with her, as with Socrates, intercourse never 
stays at the crisis involved by the interrogation, 
but takes the eternal flight beyond. Her ques- 
tions, salient and significant, possess a crea- 
tive power. They bare the heart of wonder in 
the so-called commonplace; they waken into 
new life something long dormant, something 
that is the best part of one’s self. Without know- 
ing just how, one learns from her queries that 
circumstances may be swayed so as to improve 
them ; that traditional mistakes may be avoided 
and faulty associations of ideas be broken up 
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Curiosity is a poor term, as William James 
says, by which to designate the impulse toward 
a better cognition; but there is a noble, gener- 
ous, and refined kind of curiosity which we are 
too prone to ignore. “Certainly I ask people 
questions, legitimate questions,” the most capi 
vating of mothers once replied to some laughin, 
expostulation on the Spectator’s part; “ not s0 
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THE SPECTATOR 


much that I am curious to know their affairs as 
that they like to tell them.” Some people can 
talk only at the point of an interrogation, as 
foreigners believe the telephone can be made 
to respond only when the demand is made, 
“Hello.” Often a direct question is the only 
way to unloose a modest man’s store of knowl- 
edge andexperience. “ Farragut would tell you 
anything you wanted to know,” said an uncle of 
the Spectator who sat beside the little admiral 
one winter at a hotel table; “and I wanted to 
know many things. Moreover, he took the seat 
simply because I asked him if he would not.” 
Many good things are lost by not asking for 
them. 
& 


A young girl who obliquely praised herself 
for having no curiosity was dumfounded by 
the sally, “ What perverted ye?” Indeed, when 
the Spectator’s friends cease to inquire into his 
affairs he can only conclude that they have 
ceased to be much interested in them. In 
the well bred, of course, curiosity to know never 
degenerates into inquisitiveness in trying to 
ascertain. Recall if the first step in many of 
your dearest friendships was not an inquiry! 
In all languages the phrases of courteous greet- 
ing take the question-mark—* How do you do ?” 
and our English friends seldom fail an ingrati- 
ating little “Isn’t it?” “ Aren't you?” “See?” 
after the simplest assertion. ‘“ Do not mind my 


occasional dogmatism,” once said an older per- 
son to the Spectator; “ my assertions are only 
questions disguised.” 


In the Spectator’s salad days he was intro- 
duced to a certain college president and stood 
dumb before one whose very name he revered. 
The president’s face was so friendly, his smile 
so ingratiating. “I have just five minutes 
before my carriage comes ; will you not tell me 
if you teach or write or are engaged to be 
married ?” That ice broke with a delectable 
crackle, and at the end of the five minutes the 
Spectator joined the driving party and had one 
of the red-letter days of his life. Jowett, who 
asked a young woman if she possessed the art 
of picking people’s brains, commended it as a 
great shortener of labor; and he always told 
young people to pump any very old persons they 
met for reminiscences. Madame de Sévigné’s 
early tutor, Ménage, said that out of every ten 
things he had learned nine in conversation. Of 
the nine eight were probably learned at the 
point of aninterrogation. Isabella Bird Bishop 
owed her habit of acute observation to her 
father’s conversational questioning upon every- 
thing. “If we rode, he made me tell him about 
the crops in the fields, how each gate we passed 
through was hung, about animals seen and 
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parishioners met.” Thus she learned to meas- 
ure distances and space with her eye, to note 
each season’s signs and labors, to look for 
changes in the crops and to know their purpose. 
Curiosity was the leading feature of Borrow’s 
character, and few knew so well as he the pleas- 
ure and triumph of a lucky question. After all, 
alucky question is never merely luck, there is 
always some talent in it. It requires practice, 
sympathy with those one speaks to, alertness of 
sense, an occasional plunge to quicken hesitant 
courage. You may geta guid pro quo for your 
pains; but then, as Borrow’s Romany Rye said, it 
is not every one who will give you a gu/d pro quo. 
Addison remarked that a reader seldom peruses 
a book with pleasure till he knows whether the 
writer be a black man or a fair, of a mild or a 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars that conduce very much to the 
right understanding of an author. The man or 
the nation we do not like is generally the .nan 
or the nation we do not know. 


Plato’s interrogation of every nature in order 
to obtain the particular contribution of each to 
the store of knowledge might, by the gentlest 
elasticity, stretch to one’s alter ego. “ How 
would you like to be the dressmaker whose 
bills you do not pay ?” or “ Promoter of the in- 
terrogation point, how do you take questioning 
yourself? Do you ever get captious? Do you 
gladly lend out your wits as a punching-bag for 
the intellectual and spiritual muscles of your 
friends?” Creighton had exactly that courage 
of his convictions. When a donat Oxford he held 
informal meetings at his rooms at which he 
allowed any species of historical conundrum 
to be put to him, and forced himself to give 
a reasonable answer—a searching test of com- 
bined learning and common sense. 

Whatever our question-asking habits in rela- 
tion to people, the interrogation of objects and 
phenomena is the most absorbing sport of the 
intellectual life. “In nature’s infinite book of 
secrecy a little 1 can read,” and daily more by 
dint of ceaseless questioning. Here it is no 
disgrace to be a Paul Pry, a peeping Johnny, a 
Grand Inquisitor. In reading poetry, looking 
at pictures, hearing fine music, growth and effi- 
ciency come by questioning the effect of each 
on one’s senses, emotions, intellect. Follow this 
up with, “ Have I the right interpretation ?” and 
Pater’s postulate, “ Precisely what is this to 
me?” The man or woman obsessed by this 
spirit of independent inquiry needs no teacher, 
no university ; he is himself teacher and univer- 
sity. The Spectator wagers that if you will tell 
him the kind of questions you ask, he can tell 
you the kind of person you are. 
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Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


This is, we judge, an earlier story by the author 
of “On the Branch.” It has decided interest as 
a study of feminine temperament and social life 
of different countries—-America, France, and, in 
less degree, Italy and England. Naturally by 
readers in this country the American women in 
the book will be considered with special care, 
and, within certain marked limits, it must be 
acknowledged that they are fairly typical. The 
book is not entirely satisfactory considered as a 
piece of construction; in such a work as “On 
the Branch” this does not matter in the least, 
but here the author seems to feel herself fall 
under the obligation to provide overwrought 
scenes of passion and emotion and does not 
entirely succeed in conveying the effect desired. 
Postmaster (The). By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.30. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s jovial sea captains becomes 
in this book postmaster and storekeeper in a 
little Cape Cod town. His experiences are told 
with liveliness and with not a little originality of 
incident. Mr. Lincoln is notably successful in 
welding into a continuous narrative what were 
originally short stories so that the lines of join- 
ing are hardly visible. No one could possibly 
call the book great or subtle, but it is natural, 
simple, and exceedingly cheerful. 

Views and Vagabonds. By R. Macaulay. Henry 

Holt & Co., New York. $1.25. 

There is in this story some delightful trifling 
with what are really serious questions of eco- 
nomics and political philosophy. The author 
is not trying to convert any one, and his humor- 
ous treatment hits shrewdly, though gently, in 
more directions than one. The hero, if so he may 
be called, is a man of good family who becomes 
a blacksmith because he believes that every one 
should work, and marries a girl of the working 
classes who has no care for social questions 
whatever, but who is capable of the deepest 
affection. Occasionally he runs across an irre- 
sponsible pair of twins, brother and sister, who 
have no care in life except to enjoy it as they 
pass through, but are spontaneous and generous 
in an infantile way. The other characters less 
successfully present the conventional side of 
criticism, literature, and arid philanthropy. The 
book is, in an extremely quiet way, entertaining, 
but it does not leave a strong impression of 
purpose. 


Story of a Ploughboy (The). 


By James Bryce. 

John Lane Company, New York. $1.25. 

The extraordinary realism of this narrative im- 

presses one, but in its earlier chapters it also 

tries one’s sensibilities by its over-minute ac- 

count of the abuses and cruelty endured by the 
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plowboy who tells the story. As the book 
develops it loses interest as a story, and its argu- 
mentative presentation of Socialism and social 
questions, although written with much sincerity 
and thoughtfulness, becomes to the average 
novel reader tedious. Despite these criticisms, 
the book has value both as a direct reflection of 
actual life and as suggestive of thought. 


Eloquence: Counsel on the Art of Public 
Speaking. By (sarrett P. Serviss. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.25. 


Many people have written manuals for speak- 
ers. Most of them have been either so full of 
glittering generalities or so given up to minute 
rules that they have been useless for educa- 
tional purposes. Mr. Serviss is a trained 
speaker who understands both the theory and 
the art of speaking, and his recent book is both 
readable and useful to those who want aid, 
advice, and training in the art of talking on the 
feet. He presents the subject under three 
heads—The Instinct, The Preparation, and The 
Practice—and he marshals a great deal of 
effective illustration by way of enforcing the 
general principles he lays down. This gives 
his treatment breadth and human interest, and 
conveys by suggestion many things which can- 
not be conveyed by precept. There isa supple- 
mentary chapter on “ Illustrative Examples,” 
which bring together different types of the best 
kind of high-class oratory. 

China in Transformation. By Archibald k 
Colquhoun. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.25 
This is a new and revised edition of a valuable 
and well-known work on China by an English 
writer who has made himself known the world 
over by his work as war correspondent and as 
author of many important magazine and news- 
paper articles. The book has been brought 
down to the present day both by revision and 
by the addition of new matter. Mr. Colquhoun 
believes, or at least hopes, that the Chinese 
through their “ warring and virile qualities and 
admirable powers of organization” may reach 
the haven of stable government after the neces- 

sary initial disorders are passed. 

A Book of Scoundrels. By Charles Whibley. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

This is a new edition in small-volume form of a 
well-known book, and it illustrates very well the 
fact that many English books which come over 
here originally in large-volume form might ex- 
actly as well be put in moderate compass, to the 
convenience of the reader and the saving of 
unreasonable expense in book purchase. There 
is no reason whatever why a book like this is 
not more desirable in small, well-printed form 
than in a voluminous, clumsy, over-ornamented 
volume. Mr. Whibley’s sketches of famous 
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scoundrels, such as Jack Sheppard, Cartouche, 
Jonathan Wild, Sixteen-String Jack, and Moll 
Cutpurse, appeal to that tendency in even the 
most virtuous mind which likes to read of clever 
and audacious villainy. 

Faith Brandon. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.30. 

A curious story is this, in its mingling of worldly 
wisdom, improbability, intimate knowledge of 
unusual political and religious matters, and calm 
dependence upon the credulity of the reader. 
That a child of sixteen, no matter what her 
bringing up may have been, could have been 
capable of exerting the tremendous influence 
upon men and events that we are asked to be- 
lieve Faith Brandon exerted is beyond suppo- 
sition. Nevertheless, the odd book will furnish 
some food for unusual thought in the mind of a 
patient reader who does not require too much 
probability from a willing author. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
by James_ Hastings, D.D. 
John A. Selbie, 
Sons, New York. 


Rather more than three years ago The 
Outlook called attention to the first volume of 
the “Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” 
the fourth volume of which has recently ap- 
peared, its inscription, “ Confirmation—Drama,” 
giving a hint of its inclusive range. In its treat- 
ment of some subjects, ¢.g.,“ Crimes and Pun- 
ishments,” “ Death and the Disposal of the 
Dead,” so voluminous as to comprise the matter 
of a fair-sized book, it is comparable to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” The group of con- 
tributors to this volume of nearly one thousand 
double-columned quarto pages includes one hun- 
dred and sixty-five specialists of twelve nations, 
Western and Oriental. The treatment given by 
a British writer on “Corruption” to its Ameri- 
can variety is lamentably out of date in report- 
ing “the essence of the United States system ” 
as what it was in the reign of Andrew Jackson. 
On the other hand, the article on “ Criticism of 
the New Testament ” reflects in its progressive 
conservatism the modern spirit. This great 
work contains “the materials of a history of 
human progress or decline” from the earliest 
to the present time. 


Art of the Romans (The). 


Edited 
With the Assistance of 
Vol. 1V. Charles Scribner’s 


By H. B. Walters. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $5. 


The Romans solved the problem of winning for 


art the variety of nature. If any one doubts 
this, let him read Mr. Walters’s latest volume. 
In it the author discusses Roman architecture, 
sculpture, painting, mosaic work, gem engrav- 
ing, metal work, and pottery. As he deals with 
each branch separately, he shows how Roman 
art is indebted to the Greek, and yet he is 
equally insistent in convincing us that Roman 
art stands by itself as a product of Roman life. 
Mr. Walters draws an interesting analogy 
between art and literature. Virgil and Horace, 
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for instance, confessedly imitated Greek models, 
“yet who shall deny that Virgil is not only an 
original poet, but a typical Roman one?” As 
to Horace, we may remember that he developed 
that peculiar Roman product, the satire, per- 
fected later by Juvenal. So, after reading this 
sumptuously printed volume, we come to the 
conclusion that Roman art, like Roman liter- 
ature, may be Greek in form, but remains 
Roman in spirit and character. And not only 
this; in some respects Roman art is as original 
as Greek art, though, it must be admitted, on a 
lower plane. The groundwork of Roman rug- 
gedness was, of course, Etruria, and Mr. Walters 
brings out the realistic tendencies derived from 
this source. ‘Fhen, stamped with native indi- 
viduality and rough vigor, the Roman imitated 
the Greeks. Asa result of all, Roman art rep- 
resents native development, together with the 
imported and imitative. 


How to Visit the English Cathedrals. By 
Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


There is here presented in compact form, nota- 
bly well arranged, just the kind of information 
about the English cathedrals (including several 
that the ordinary American visitor rarely sees) 
which the traveler unlearned in the technique of 
architecture and uninformed as to historic back- 
ground should have. We cordially commend 
the book for this use, and also commend the 
choice of photographs whereby the really notable 
characteristics of each cathedral, both exte- 
riorly and interiorly, are put before the eye. 


Evidence for the Supernatural. By Ivor LL. 


Tuckett, M.A., M.D. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $3. 


By “ the supernatural ” Dr. Tuckett understands 
matters of belief beyond scientific demonstra- 
tion—occult, mystic, transcendental: spiritualism 
and occultism, psychic force, telepathy and 
clairvoyance, prayer, miracles, the soul. By the 
“ uncommon sense ” which criticises it he means 
common sense scientifically trained. This he 
deploys destructively against both light-armed 
and heavy-armed antagonists—the disciples of 
popular spiritualism, and scientists like Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Professor James in the Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research. His pages are full 
both of easily punctured cases of illusion and 
imposture and of critiques of vulnerable points 
in strongly fortified positions. His standpoint 
is that of a thoroughgoing but generous agnos- 
tic, sympathizing with the efforts of others to 
reach truth which he cannot find. He rests in 
the “rational altruism,” to which he sees no 
other alternative than the ‘dogmatic Christian- 
ity ” of ancient orthodoxy, from which he revolts. 
His “ gospel of common sense ” for the common 
man is stated thus: “ Live a life worthy of your 
mind, remembering that the possession of a 
highly developed human brain brings responsi- 
bilities and gives opportunities which are not 
open to animals; and let adherence to duty be 
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your guiding motive in life.” The fundamental 
fallacy in this conclusion, widely held by men 
who have searched the visible universe more 
thoroughly than the depths of the mind of man, 
is stated thus: “ No human faculty can be men- 
tioned which is specifically human, and differ- 
entiates man in an absolute sense from ani- 
mals.” The great fact here forgotten is that 
transcendent element, revealed throughout the 
history of human thought, which appears in 
man’s haunting sense of the infinite, and his 
ever unsatistied aspirations toward the better, 
the unseen, the eternal and divine. 

Religious Life of Ancient Rome (The). By 


— Benedict Carter. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
3oston. $2. 


Kome has always been an epitome of the 
world’s history. The religious life of ancient 
Rome is not only interesting in itself, but 
typical of the revival of the religious life of the 
human race. A study in the development of 
religious consciousness from the foundation of 
Rome until the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury is the subject of Dr. Carter’s latest bool:. 
The Director of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome understands how to 
appeal to those naturally more influenced by 
the upturning of some stone as a witness to 
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history than by the speculations of a _philo- 
sophic historian who has no such evidence in 
support of his views. In the present volume we 
realize anew that the Etruscans nursed tlie 
Romans into the religion of patriotism, and that 
the Greeks tutored the Romans into the religion 
of beauty; that superstition was followed by 
skepticism ; that individualism came, and finally 
that Christianity came; that this was followed 
by a struggle between the ancient culture 
and the new religion; that then the Church’s 
temporal power arose, and the foundations of 
the Holy Roman Empire were laid. The 
present volume covers all this. Thus the book 
comprises something more than merely the 
religions of ancient Rome. Indeed, perhaps 
the most interesting part is that where Mr. Car- 
ter tells us about Benedict, who died in 543 
A. D., and about Gregory the Great, who died 
in 604—men not associated with very ancient 
Rome. Speaking of the latter saint, the author's 
phrase concerning him is significant: 

Gregory’s occupations ... were the manifold works 
which would naturally fall to him who was the greatest 
man in the community. ... It was not a question as to 
whether these were the things which a Pope would 
ordinarily have done or not. They were obviously the 


things for Gregory to do because they had to be done, and 
he was the only man who could do them. 


LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


WHOM SHALL WE CHOOSE ? 


Recently, as to thousands of other citizens, 
two live questions have been brought home to me 
for thoughtful, unbiased answer, in the light of 
such data as the ordinary citizen has, to wit: 

1. Which is my choice, Taft or Roosevelt ? 

2. Why ? 

No. 1 is the less easy, in view of the fact 
that most thinking men of good judgment ap- 
pear to agree that both men are honest and 
sincere up to their lights. The answer seems 
to crystallize a certain American typical spirit, 
viz. : 

a. Roosevelt, because— 

6. He “ gets there,” red tape to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

There is an episode in his career which is 
so decidedly typical of his whole course that to 
cite it would cover—with due variations of cir- 
cumstance—about every other public act of the 
man. After Santiago, if memory as to date is 
right, there was a momentary lull. The fat 
general in command was a misfit. The soldiers 
were dying like flies. No action was in sight 
relative to their salvation. Any action at all by 
a subordinate without. orders was unmilitary. 


By the time the said general woke up to some 
action it was doubtful if there would be any 
soldiers left to save. What did happen? Roose- 
velt, with the now famous “ Round Robin” 
of protest, which military men of the time 
deemed perilously close to flat mutiny. Very 
possibly it did break right through military law, 
asit certainly did through military custom. But 
—it saved the soldiers. 

Then, as ever, the man set the rights of other, 
although common, men above all claims of 
bureau-made routine. 

In some one or two emergencies it is now 
claimed that he made a mistake in taking sim- 
ilar action. Possibly he did in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge not then available. No man 
has yet been found honestly to claim that his 
motive even then was otherwise than for what 
seemed the best thing right then for the com- 
mon weal. What he did was to act like the 
typical American quick-thinking, live-wire busi- 
ness man confronted by a crisis. And that is 
why he is my choice. 

The same spirit appears to be the mainspring 
of his demand for “the recall.” I do not 
understand that to be leveled against law fer se, 
but against sheer ancient technical, lawyer law 
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when it nullifies common sense and plain justice, 
and is dealt out by some little tin god on wheels 
who insists on fitting eighteenth-century legality 
on twentieth-century conditions, and can be 
restrained from so doing in no other way. At 
least, has any one yet found out a more effect- 
ive way? There isa great cry from those whose 
heads are hit, but I do not observe that they 
suggest an adequate substitute. If they can 
produce a better, we will gladly take it. Mean- 
while it is up to them. 

But why not Taft ? 

Because—and remember I am simply con- 
densing the impressions gained by the average 
man of reasonably wide reading, just the plain, 
average, fairly educated citizen—Taft, with all 
his good intention, seems practically to work 
out in favor of the few as against the many, 
through his dependence on “ permitted by law,” 
rather than “not forbidden by law.” This 
works out somewhat obscurely unless in fuller 
detail than present space probably would per- 
mit, but here are three typical cases. ‘ 

Why was the tariff to be revised, anyway? 
Because the people regarded it as oppressively 
high. Soarevision was called for by the country 
and taken up by the party. Now, a hint from 
Taft that if that call of the people was not prop- 
erly met he would veto, would have wondrously 
strengthened the hands of Dolliver and his 
friends. What did happen? It was left at the 
mercy of Cannon, Aldrich & Co.: the needs of 


the people, of the plain consumer, were ignored ; 
Taft signed the bill, and the party very properly 


lost control of the legislature. Yet Taft pub- 
licly praised the bill, which thus met his officza/ 
approval. 

Next take the Glavis-Ballinger affair. Sup- 
pose we translate that into every-day terms, out 
of politics. A young bank clerk in your town 
learns that some speculators plan to loot that 
bank. The cashier is hand and glove with them 
socially. The clerk, believing him ignorant of 
their character, gives warning of their plans, and 
is snubbed. In fact, the cashier has been their 
paid agent in some deals in the past, and szust 
have known their character, else he would have 
been unfit for his position as too innocent for 
this world. . 

The clerk, to save the bank, appeals to its 
president. The president, after a perfunctory 
examination, fires the clerk and retains the 
cashier in power. But right there the power 
behind the throne—the depositors and stock- 
holders—get busy, and make things so warm 
for all concerned that the cashier finds it expe- 
dient to “ retire,” receiving a neat thick coat of 
whitewash by the president meanwhile to make 
him comfortable. 

After which the courts find the said specu- 
lators were defrauding that bank, after all. 
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What does the president do then? Does he 
take any steps to recall to post and honor the 
faithful bank clerk whom he had fired because 
of his devotion to duty and to the depositors 
and stockholders? It has not been reported 
that he has taken any yet. Once again, it was 
the case of the many against the privileged few. 

Next take the Wiley-McCabe affair. If any 
man ever was working for the people at large, it 
was Wiley. Against him were thieves—dealers 
in false weights and adulterations—and to all 
evidence apparent their friend at court was 
McCabe. Wherever his hand appeared, it 
seemed to be busy in thwarting Wiley and his 
plans for the protection of us, the plain con- 
sumers. Matters are too recent to need further 
detail here. Wiley was investigated, found 
technically wrong, but practically upheld, and 
retained. We sat back with sighs of relief, 
feeling assured that now all was well and the 
troubler suppressed. We _ waited patiently, 
expecting to hear that McCabe had been fired 
as a result of the Congressional investigation 
with its disclosures. He was not. He is there 
yet. And matters in the department became 
so uncomfortable that finally Wiley himself 
resigned. We, the consumers, lost our friend. 
The benzoate people have McCabe, friend of 
the privileged few. Did Taft fire McCabe as 
he fired Glavis? He did not. 

In short, he has been a disappointment to the 
common people, who had not chosen him for 
such things. Had he been otherwise—had he 
lived up to his opportunities in these cases 
which are so characteristically typical—it is my 
belief that Roosevelt would not have thought of 
entering the arena once again. As it now 
stands, it is my belief that as Taft lost the 
House of Representatives, so now he will 
lose the Senate if he again becomes the party’s 
nominee. And in his impatiently re-entering 
the political ring Roosevelt is standing exactly 
as the type of so many of us, voicing our wishes 
and insisting on our ideals—that the day of 
privilege is past. JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


A CORRECTION 
I have only recently seen Dr. Abbott’s article 
on Luther, which credits me with the authorship 
of the recently published biography of the great 
Reformer. Let me at once disclaim the honor. 
The book is by my son, Preserved Smith, Ph.D., 
now connected with Amherst College. I am 
proud and happy to say that this work, his 
studies for which occupied several years, has 
been received with evident marks of favor, and 
you will realize that I had rather give him the 
honor than to receive it myself. I trust, 
therefore, that you will publish the correction. 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 





BY THE WAY 


Apropos of the fiftieth anniversary, recently cel- 
ebrated, of the combat between the Monitor and 
the Merrimac, Mr. Hudson Maxim says in “ The 
Navy ™ that a forty-foot wooden motor boat, armed 
with a single three-inch gun, would to-day be able to 
attack and destroy the Monitor. This indicates 
the great advance of the past half-century in the 
making of guns and of marine engines. 


A novelist who writes stories that are perhaps too 
good to be “ best sellers ” was, an exchange reports, 
recently asked by a little girl the meaning of the 
word penury. “ Penury, my child,” was the answer, 
“ means the wages of the pen.” 

Instead of laboriously digging out coal and bring- 
ing it to the earth’s surface for use as fuel, Sir 
William Ramsay has proposed the ingenious scheme 
of burning the coal where it is and bringing the gas 
thus generated through pipes to the surface, there 
to be used in running gas engines. Experiments 
are to be made in trying out the plan on a small 
scale. 

The Yale Club of New York City has under con- 
sideration the erection of a magnificent new club- 
house at Vanderbilt Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, 
adjoining the new terminal building of the New 
York Central Railroad. The Club has 3,400 mem- 
bers, and its present accommodations are inade- 
quate. 


If a man in these days has only $1,000,000, he can- 
not expect to own a gallery of masterpieces. At the 
prices they are bringing nowadays, three or four pic- 
tures would use up his fortune. A Frans Hals is 
reported to have sold lately for $500,000, and Rem- 
brandt’s “ Portrait of a Dutch Merchant” has just 
been bought by an American multi-millionaire for 
$250,000. 


On May 1 British shopkeepers, under a new law, 
began to observe the Saturday half-holiday. Under 
this law most shops must close absolutely at 1:30 
P.M. one day in the week. 


When one is remembered in another person’s 
prayers, spiritual benefit ought to be experienced. 
And yet the praying may be done in a way that will 
provoke a breach of the peace. At least so it 
appears from a newspaper report of an outbreak 
against the Zionists of Chicago. The Zionists 
erected a platform opposite a factory, and prayed 
that the factory hands might be moved to give up 
the use of tobacco. The cigarette-smokers, how- 
ever, claimed that they were being “ prayed at,” 
with abusive language, and a riot resulted, in which 
many persons were hurt. 

French railways, it is reported, are to adopt the 
system of numbering the hours of the day from 1 to 
24, thus doing away with the “ a.m.” and “ P.M.” of 
the present time-tables. This plan has been in use 
for several years in Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and 
on some railways in Canada. 

Benson J. Lossing, whose historical collections 
were sold in New York City last week, was a his- 
torian of the old school whose methods were yet in 
a way up to date, not to say journalistic. He traveled 
many thousands of miles in gathering material for 
his books, conversing with old settlers and descend- 
ants of Revolutionary heroes, and making sketches 
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on the spot of battlefields and scenes of historic 
interest. 

In a Negro school at Utica, Mississippi, tie 
Commencement programme, following the exam le 
set at Hampton and Tuskegee, formed a practical 
demonstration of the industrial pursuits taught. 
Hats were made before the audience, a girl’s waist 
was cut, sewed, and finished, iron was forged and 
welded, clothes were washed, and a farmer’s dinner 
was cooked, served, and eaten on the platform! 


“ How am I to know if I am a true Christian?” a 
lady once asked Mr. Moody at the close ofa revival 
meeting. Mr. Moody is said to have replied, “ Ask 
your servants, madam: ¢#ey are sure to know.” 

Why is the range of wireless telegraphy so 
much greater at night than by day? Mr. Marconi, 
in a recent address, said that this fact, first noticed 
by him in 1902, is due to the ionization of the gas- 
eous molecules of the air affected by ultra-violet 
light. “Ionization” is a term used in describing 
electrolytic decomposition. In ordinary language, 
the sun’s rays seem to deaden electrical potency 
just as they appear to kill the flames of a fire. 

An expedition from Yale University, led by Pro- 
fessor Hiram Bingham, is to make: further explo- 
rations this year in Peru, in the regions where a 
Yale party last year found human remains supposed 
to be not less than twenty thousand years old, 
embedded in glacial deposits. 


A remark by the late Lord Lister led to his being 
wrongly identified with the “ no bath” faddists who 
avoid soap and water because they believe in the 
protective value of an unwashed skin. Ina lecture 
Lord Lister said, “I never wash my hands ”—the 
rhetorical pause was accompanied with laughter— 
“immediately before an operation, but soak them in 
a solution of carbolic acid.” The idea was that if 
soap, an alkali, were used, it would interfere with 
the antiseptic action of the acid. But only the first 
part of the sentence got into the papers. 

Municipal authorities in many larger cities might 
take note of a hygienic reform just instituted in 
Montgomery, Alabama, where street cars are to be 
cleaned every night and thoroughly disinfected 
twice a week. 

One of the finest building sites in New York City, 
at the northern end of Manhattan Island, has been 
vacant from the days of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has now acquired 
the property, which has historic as well as scenic 
interest, and is to erect a fine mansion on it. Until 
recently this section of the island has been difficult 
of access, which fact doubtless accounts for its un- 
improved condition. 

A subscriber pleads for the use of the closed-up 
word “ onto,” although this form is not favored by 
the dictionaries, which prefer “ on to.” His illus- 
trations are amusing, if not conclusive. He says: 
“ Your friends approach your home daily and go on 
to the house, but only members of the fire depart- 
ment are expected to go ovfo it... . J All the fleets on 
the ocean might safely drift on to the rocks, pro- 
vided they did not get oto them... . The word 
‘onto’ is coming in to the list and before long will 
get sno it.” 
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